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NEGRO FOLK TALES FROM THE SOUTH. 
(ALABAMA, MISSISSIPPI, LOUISIANA) 


By ARTHUR HUFF FAUSET. 


INTRODUCTION. 


There can be no question about the fact that Negroes are not as 
conversant with the folklore generally ascribed to them as they were 
a few decades ago. They have been no exception to the rule that as 
civilization creeps in, old habits and customs disappear. One may 
believe a Negro even in the South who says that he does not know any 
of the old animal stories and does not remember hearing them. However, 
such a case is exceptional indeed. As a rule, the southern Negro is well 
informed about the habits and pranks of B’rer Rabbit, and it is not a 
difficult task to start a group of these folk on a nearly endless chain of 
such stories. 

Left to himself, however, the Negro is more apt to relate a story 
about Pat and Mike, or about the village preacher. It is curious to hear 
a native-born southern Negro, nearly full-blooded, telling a story 
about Pat and Mike with all the spirit and even the inflection of voice 
that one might expect of an Irishman. That old spontaneity out of 
which formerly there gushed an outpouring of the kind of stories which 
made Joel Chandler Harris famous seems to be lacking. There is a 
reticence and apology about telling stories of Rabbit and Fox which 
suggest sophistication and even shame. Only among children do these 
stories develop freely. 

Nevertheless, it is no uncommon experience to hear of men and 
women of various ages spending the evening in a recital of B’rer Rabbit’s 
capers, interlarded with a still larger variety of other stories and tales. 
Of the former, Tar Baby, Mock Plea, and the story of the disappearing 
lard or butter are most frequently told. I daresay there is not a Negro 
in the far south who has not heard at least one of these tales and who cannot 
give some kind of version of one of them. It is very interesting to note 
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how even in this late day the Negroes will laugh and chuckle at each 
fresh recital of the old tale as if it were entirely new. 
Frequently there is a rather formal beginning and ending to the 
stories. The beginning may be “Ol’ rabbit played another trick,” or 
“Y’know, Rabbit is the trickiest of all the animals,” or ‘“Rabbit made 
a proposition.’”’ There is often a suggestion of the trick which Rabbit is 
about to play. The endings are even more definite. This one is frequently 
heard: 
I stepped on a piece of tin, 
The tin bended, 
My story ended. 

Or, 
I stepped on a piece of tin, 
The tin bent, 
That’s how my story went. 


Another follows this general pattern: ““He was putting on that shoe, 
then I left.” 

The stories recorded in this collection were made during the summer 
of 1925 in the states of Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi, with a few 
from Tennessee. 

I am indebted in this collection to Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, whose 
great interest in these folk contributions was the cause of the investi- 
gation, and who in many ways has contributed helpful suggestions and 
much needed assistance. 


I. ANIMAL TALES. 


I. T’APPIN’S MAGIC DIPPER AND WHIP.! 


It was famine time an’ T’appin had six chillun. Eagle hide behin’ 
cloud an’ he went crossed de ocean an’ go gittin’ de palm oil; got de 
seed to feed his chillun wid it. T’appin see it, say, ““Hol’ on, it har’ time. 
I got six chillun, can’t you show me wha’ you git all dat food?” Eagle 
say, ‘No, I had to fly ’cross de ocean to git dat.” T’appin say, “Well, 
gimme some o’ you wings an’ I'll go wid you.” Eagle say, “A’ right. 
When shall we go?” T’appin say, “Morrow mornin’ by de firs’ cock 
crow.” So ’morrow came but T’appin come in from’ Eagle’s house say, 
““Cuckoo-cuckoo-coo.”’ Eagle say; “Oh, you go home. Lay down. ’Tain't 
day yit.’’ But he kep’ on, “Cuckoo, cuckoo, coo,” an’ bless de Lor’, 
Eagle got out, say, ‘““Wha’ you do now?” T’appin say, “You put t’ree 


1 Informant, Cudjo Lewis. Born in Dahome, West Africa, about 85 years 
ago. Claims to have landed with a party of slaves in Mobile 1859. The last of 
a group of pure blooded Africans who lived in Plateau, Alabama, for many 
years until their death, and whose pure African blood is to be found in a 
number of the present inhabitants of that settlement. 
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wings on this side an’ t’ree on udda side.” Eagle pull out six feathers 
an’ put t’ree on one side an’ t’ree on de udda. Say, “Fly, le’s see.”’ So 
T’appin «mmence to fly. One o’ de wings fall out. But T’appin said, 
“Da’s ali right, I got de udda wings. Le’s go.”’ So dey flew an’ flew; but 
when dey got over de ocean all de eagle wings fell out. T’appin about 
to fall in de water. Eagle went out an’ ketch him. Put him under his 
wings. T’appin say, “I don’ like dis.” Eagle say, ““Why so?” T’appin 
say, “Gee, it stink here.’’ Eagle let him drop in ocean. So he went down, 
down, down, to de underworl’. De king o’ de underworl’ meet him. 
He say, “Why you come here? Wha’ you doin’ here?” T’appin say, 
“King, we in te’bul condition on de earth. We can’t git nothin’ to eat. 
I got six chillun’ an’ I can’t git nothin’ to eat for dem. Eagle he on’y 
got t’ree an’ he go ‘cross de ocean an’ git all de food he need. Please 
gimme sumpin’ so I kin feed my chillun.” King say, “‘A’ right, a’ right,”’ 
so he go an’ give T’appin a dipper. He say to T’appin, ““Take dis dipper. 
When you want food for your chillun say: 


Bakon coleh 
Bakon cawbey 
Bakon cawhubo’ lebe lebe. 


So T’appin carry it home an’ go to de chillun. He say to dem, “‘Come 
here.” When dey all come he say: 


Bakon coleh 
Bakon cawbey 
Bakon cawhubo’ lebe lebe. 


Gravy, meat, biscuit, ever’t’ing in de dipper. Chillun got plenty now. 
So one time he say to de chillun, ‘‘Come here. Dis will make my fortune. 
I'll sell dis to de king.” So he showed de dipper to de king. He say: 


Bakon coleh 
Bakon cawbey 
Bakon cawhubo’ lebe lebe. 


Dey got somet’ing. He feed ev’ryboda. Pretty soon ev’ryboda eatin’. 
So dey ate an’ ate, ev’ryt’ing, meats, fruits, an’ all like dat. So he took 
his dipper an’ went back home. He say, ‘‘Come, chillun.’’ He try to feed 
his chillun; nothin’ came. (You got a pencil dere, ain’t you? when it’s 
out it’s out.) So T’appin say, “Aw right, I’m going back to de king an’ 
git him to fixa dis up.” So he went down to de underworl’ an’ say to de 
king, “King, wha’ de matter? I can’t feeda my chillun no mora.” So 
de king say to him, ‘“‘You take dis cow hide an’ when you want somepin’ 
you say: 

Sheet n oun 
n-jacko 

nou-o quaako. 
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So T’appin went off an’ he came to cross roads. Den he said de magic: 


Sheet n oun 
n-jacko 
nou o quaako. 


De cowhide commence to beat um. It beat, beat. Cowhide said, “Drop, 
drop.”’ So T’appin drop an’ de cowhide stop beatin’. So he went home. 
He called his chillun in. He gim um de cowhide an’ tell dem what to 
say, den he went out. De chillun say: 


Sheet n-oun 
n-jacko 
nou o quaako. 


De cowhide beat de chillun. It say, “Drop, drop.’’ Two chillun dead 
an’ de others sick. So T’appin say, “I will go to de king.’’ He calls de 
king, he call all de people. All de people came. So before he have de 
cowhide beat, he has a mortar made an’ gets in dere an’ gets all covered 
up. Den de king say: 

Sheet n oun 

n-jacko 

nou o quaako. 


So de cowhide beat, beat. It beat everyboda, beat de king too. Dat 
cowhide beat, beat, beat right t’roo de mortar wha’ was T’appin an’ 
beat marks on his back, an’ da’s why you never fin’ T’appin in a clean 
place, on’y under leaves or a log. 


2. RABBIT FOOLS BUZZARD.! 


Once upon a time B’rer Rabbit an’ Brer Buzzard. Buzzard say he 
gonna shut up Rabbit five days until he starve to death. So he put 
him in a hole an’ cover him up. Every day he come to him an’ sing: 


iN , 
my ’ ¥ 
Diddledum-diddledum-day-day Young man, I’m here. 








B'rer Rabbit he sing it after him. Did that five days. Every day Rabbit 
gittin’ lower an’ lower. B’rer Buzzard came ‘round an’ sing louder an’ 


louder: 
Diddledum-diddledum-day-day 
Young man, I’m here. 


1 From Plateau, Ala. 
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De las’ day Buzzard sing louder still; but B’rer Rabbit he very faint. 
He kin jes’ barely say: 


A Ritard Qe. 











Didd-le-dum-didd-le-dum d--a--a--d--a--a 


So Buzzard decide it is time to take Rabbit home to his little ones. 
As he was carryin’ Rabbit to his little ones he said: 


Diddledum-diddledum-day-day 
Young man, here he. 


All come ’round de table. Dey meant to eat him. Had knives an’ ever’- 
thing, an’ were jes’ gonna cut him up when de father said: 


Diddledum-diddledum-day-day 
Young man, let’s eat. 


But jes’ den ol’ B’rer Rabbit jumped up from de table an’ said: 





A Lightly accel, : 
{2.52 .2ibSsi a Ss 
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Diddledum-diddledum-day-day Young man, I’m gone. 


Stepped on a pin 
Hit bent 
That’s the way he went. 


3. WHERE THEY THROW AWAY THE ORANGES.! 
I. 


Rabbit wanted to. git even wid de buzzard. Said he couldn’t beat the 
buzzard; time he was. So ole Rabbit he got out on the river on a chunk. 
So he started his song. So Buzzard he was hungry an’ de Rabbit sung 
to him: 

I’m goin’ down de river 
Wha dey th’o away de apples 
An’ pitch the oranges too. 


So pretty soon Brother Buzzard come along an’ Brer Rabbit started 
singin’: 
I’m goin’ down de river 
Wha dey th’o away de apples 
An’ pitch the oranges too. 


' From Vicksburg, Miss. 
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Brother Buzzard say, ““What you say, Mr. Rabbit ?”’ He sang it over: 


I’m goin’ down de river 
Wha dey th’o away de apples 
An’ pitch the oranges too. 


Brother Buzzard say, “Will you take me wit yuh?’ Rabbit say, 
“Sure, come along.”’ So he went taken him wid him down de river. 
So he went with him, but when they got way down, Rabbit th’oo Brother 
Buzzard overboard. So de Buzzard tol’ ol’ Rabbit, ‘““You’re about to 
th’o away poor little me.” 


II. 

Rabbit found Buzzard, he was wounded. He was floating down the 
stream on a chunk. So Buzzard called to Rabbit to help him off the 
chunk. Rabbit let the chunk go down the river with the buzzard. Buzzard 
died on the chunk. 

III. 

Once upon a time there was a buzzard; he got hungry. He said, “I 
have a good idea.” He went flyin’ all ’roun’ Brother Rabbit singing 
and shoutin’, I’m goin’ where they th’ow away oranges, I’m goin’ 
where they th’ow away oranges, I’m goin’ where they th’ow away 
oranges.”” Brother Rabbit say, ‘Mr. Buzzard, let me go wit you.” So 
Brother Rabbit say, “All right, you kin come on go.”’ So Buzzard flew 
way up in the air an’ Rabbit commenced gittin’ kind o’ chilly. So Brother 
Buzzard kept sayin’, “I’m goin’ where they th’ow away oranges, I’m 
goin’ where they th’ow away oranges, I’m goin’ where they th’ow away 
oranges.”” So he flew a hundred more miles. Then Brother Buzzard 
said, ““Brother Rabbit, how you feel?’’ Brother Rabbit said, ‘Well, I 
feel chilly. I want to go back.’’ So Buzzard flew away till Brother Rabbit 
could barely speak. He found out he couldn’t talk, so Buzzard turn him 
loose an’ let him fall to the ground. So afterwards Buzzard came down 
an’ made a step towards Brother Rabbit. He said, ‘Oh Brother Rabbit, 
is you dead ?”’ Brother Rabbit didn’t say nothin’. Then he made another 
step, and said, ‘““Oh Brother Rabbit, is you dead?” Brother Rabbit 
didn’t answer. Then he got up to ol’ Rabbit an’ started to his eyeballs, 
an’ then he went on sayin’, “I’m goin’ wha’ they th’ow it on you, th’ow 
it on you, th’ow it on you.” 


4. BUZZARD TRAPS RABBIT IN A HOLLOW STUMP.” 


He made a proposition for Bear an’ Lion. So he made that proposition. 
He said, ‘‘I know some nice rich land where the finest produce you ever 

1 From Vicksburg, Miss. 

* Informant, ‘‘Pappy” Jackson. New Orleans. Railroad porter. Very dark 
but claims to be real Creole. Born St. James Parish, 60 miles from New 
Orleans. Age about 60. 
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did see.’’ So he told them they ought to plant sweet potatoes, turnips, 
peanuts, all kind that grows in the ground. So they decided on what 
part of the crops they would take. Rabbit was the first man. He said, 
“Bein’s Iam alone I'll take the bottoms.”’ So the others took the top 
and the middle. So when the crops finished, all sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
turnips, celery, man he had a world o’ stuff. He got an extra big sale. 
They went to the market with all their tops an’ got nothin’. So they 
said to themselves, ““Well, well, if dis Rabbit didn’t beat us right good.”’ 
So they made a proposition with Buzzard. They said, “Brother Buzzard, 
next time you see Rabbit, drive down after him like a hawk.”’ So Buzzard 
said, “All right.’’ So Rabbit lights out an’ hides in a stump. Buzzard 
went an’ stopped him up. So Buzzard said, “I bet you I’ll suck your 
bones in nine days. I bet you I’ll suck your bones in nine days.”’ Rabbit 
said, ‘‘I bet you wont.’’ Nine days, my God, he went there every mornin’, 
said, “Hello, Rabbit, I bet you I'll suck your bones.”’ Rabbit say, “‘I bet 
you wont.” So the third day the same thing happened. The next day 
3uzzard went there an’ said, ‘I bet you I’ll suck your bones.” Rabbit 
said, “I lay you won't.” But this time he was pretty weak. So the fourth 
day Buzzard came an’ said, “Hello, Rabbit, I bet you I'll suck your 
bones.”” Rabbit said, ‘I lay you won’t.’’ But he was pretty weak. So 
the fifth day Buzzard come along an’ said, “I bet you I’ll suck your 
bones.” Rabbit said, “I lay you won’t.” But he was very weak. The 
sixth day Buzzard went to Rabbit an’ said, ‘‘Hello, Rabbit, I bet you 
I'll suck your bones.”” Rabbit could just barely whisper, ‘I lay you 
won't.” So the seventh day, by God he hollered at Rabbit an’ Rabbit 
couldn’t say nothin’. So Buzzard went to the animals an’ got the reward. 
He eat him too. By God he’s the only one got away with the rabbit. 


5. MOCK-BEHEADING. 
1.3 

Once Mr. an’ Mrs. Rabbit was married an’ dey lived in a hut together 
an’ Mr. an’ Mrs. Turkey Gobbler lived ’cross de way. So one morning 
Mr. Rabbit got up an’ taken his bucket to go to Mr. Turkey Gobbler’s 
house to get some milk for breakfast. He met Mr. Turkey Gobbler an’ 
he had his head up under his wings. So Mr. Rabbit asked him where was 
his head. Mr. Turkey Gobbler told him he cut it off an’ left it home for 
his wife to make biscuits. Mr. Rabbit was crazy about turnips, thought 
he'd go home git his wife to cut his head off an’ season a nice pot o’ 
turnips for dinner. So when he got home he told his wife about what 
wise Turkey Gobbler said. He told her he wanted his head cut off like 
wise Turkey Gobbler. His wife did not want to do it. She said, ‘Ohno, 
I'm afraid to do that. It will kill you.’”’ But Mr. Rabbit said, ‘Oh no, 


1 From Jackson, Miss. 
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Mr. Turkey Gobbler got his head cut off an’ he’s not dead.” So Mr. 
Rabbit got de choppin’ block an’ put his head on it. Mrs. Rabbit chopped 
his head off an’ he just hopped around till he died. Y’know, Rabbit 
always been a wise critter but yet an’ still somebody gits away wid him 
some time. 


II. 

Ol’ Rabbit passed the guinea one day. He could only see his body but 
he couldn’t find his head. Ol’ Rabbit walked up to him and looked and 
looked. He looked some more and didn’t find any guinea there. So he 
looked and looked but he couldn’t find Guinea. Next day he saw Guinea 
on the road. He decided to ask him. Then he said, ‘““Mr. Guinea, where 
was your head yesterday ?”’ Guinea said, ‘Oh, I left it home an’ left the 
ol’ lady lick it.’”” So Rabbit said to his wife, ‘‘Ol’ lady, I want you to cut 
off my head an’ lick it for me while I go out.” So the ol’ lady thought 
he was crazy an’ wouldn’t do it, but Rabbit kept on insisting. She 
didn’t want to cut his head off but she wanted to do what he wanted. 
So she chopped it off. He just bumped around until he died. That’s the 
way Rabbit was fooled. 

III. 

There was a guinea used to hide his head under the green. Rabbit 
meet him an’ ast him where was his head. He say he leave his head at 
home to have his wife pick the lice out of it. Rabbit said he was gonna 
try. An’ when the rabbit went home he tol’ his wife to cut his head off, 
he wanted to leave it at home so she could pick the lice out of it. When 
his wife cut his head off his brother walked in an’ said, ‘“Oh, what a 
pity, what a pity for a damn fool!”’ 


6. NO TRACKS COMING BACK.” 


You know Brer Rabbit said to be the wisest animal in the forest. 
So Brer Rabbit was walkin’ along one day when Brer Fox come along. 
“Say, Brer Rabbit,’”’ Brer Fox says, “‘ain’t you goin’ to de big meetin’? 
Everybody goin’.’”’ ‘“Zat so,” says Brer Rabbit, “sure I’m goin.” So 
Brer Fox went off an’ Brer Rabbit he take an’ look aroun’. Pretty 
soon he see hundreds o’ footprints n’ all goin’ in de sam direction. 
Den he see dey all rabbit tracks. ‘““M-m-m,” says Brer Rabbit, “‘all dem 
tracks goin’ dat way, n’ not a single one comin’ dis way. Dat ain’t no 
place fo’ me.”’ 


- 


7. T’APPIN FOOLED BY BILLY GOAT’S EYES.® 


T’appin, you understand, lost his mother-in-law. Now he wanted the 
pigeon to go wit him over to the funeral. After they git there T’appin 


1 From Natchez, Miss. 
2 From Kowaliga, Ala. and Natchez, Miss. 
’ Same informant as tale no. 1, group I. 
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fool the pigeon. Say, ‘Don’t call your name, Pigeon, you just came here. 
Me, I’m already here. Come a long time, want to come home. They say 
ought to give you horsey to ride horse.” Took Billy Goat, tied a big rope 
to him an’ a little one to horsey. T’appin gits goat, Pigeon horse. They 
come home. T’appin gits angry an’ kill Billy Goat. Pigeon buries it in 
ground, eyes up. T’appin come along an’ see. Say, ‘‘Well sir, I never 
know the ground got eye.” So he goes out, gets all the town folk. Tells 
them to come out in road. Pigeon took the head up and make the ground 
smooth. So the people come to the city to see the ground that has eye. 
They do not see. They say to T’appin, “Come on, show us the eyes in the 
earth. Come on, show us the eyes in the earth. You lie, you can’t tell us 
there are any eyes in the earth.’’ So they took out their swords an’ cut 
him on back. That how come he got a mark on his back. 


8. LION HUNT.! 

One day lion is king 0’ de beast. Now what did Africa call it? You 
got to be mighty smaht to catch lion. One day hunter went off. He see 
lion an’ shoot at him. Lion fell. He was so glad he start tellin’ de rest 
bout dis lion he kill. He want to go right up to it. But the other hunters 
said, ‘“Nyowole! Maybe he fall so you come up an’ he kin git you.” They 
say, ‘“Now here, we got to go an’ see.”” When de lion lay down he got 
one eye on de man who shot him; he not badly hurt. Hunter say, “I 
kill him.’’ They say, “‘Ade! Nyowole! Beo kuo. I jabularo.’”’ This mean, 
“Hunter, be careful. Is he dead? Bad fellow-fool you.’’ The hunter 
he went dere. Dey all yell, ““O-we! Yehe!” This mean, “I tell you! I 
done tol’ you.” Hunter went dere, he feel-a dat way, look at, he say, 
“Yes, Lord, he done dead. He can’t do me any harm now, because I 
give him dead shot.”’ 

g. RABBIT GETS HUNG. 
| Rae 

Once it was a rabbit an’ it was a little girl, she was at her mother’s 
house. An’ Rabbit used to come knockin’ on de door for to come in. 
“Baby,” mother say “don’t let Rabbit in the garden dis evenin’.”’ 
Rabbit came along, knocked on the door and said, “Let me in your 
garden.”” So she said, ‘‘No,’”’ but some how he git in there, an’ he eat 
greens dat evenin’. So one evenin’ de mother caught Rabbit an’ she hung 
him up. Every now an’ then Rabbit say: 


“Big ball up town, an’ twenty five dollars to 
swing dere big fat gals, 
Big ball up town, an’ twenty five dollars to 
swing dere big fat gals.” 
That time I stepped on a big piece o’ tin an’ slid it to the end. 


‘ Same informant as tale no. 1, group I. ? From Vicksburg, Miss. 
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If. 


Was a ball one time, an’ a rabbit an’ fox. Dis fox stole pigs f’um de 
rabbit. So says, ‘“Let’s give a ball tonight.’’ So Mr. Bear an’ Mr. Fox 
play music for dem. So Bear says to fin’ out if Fox stole the pigs. He 
said to Fox, ‘‘Uh-h-h, did you, did you, did you?” Fox said, “Yes, I 
did.” So Bear said, “‘Uh-h-h, did you steal dat fatten’ pig?’’ Fox said, 
“Uh-h-h, yes I did.’’ So dey took Brother Fox an’ strung him up to 
hang him. So Brother Fox he was struttin’ up an’ down de flo’ sayin’, 
“TI wonder who gonna stay wid me in dis big lonesome house.” So de 
devil says, ‘“Me.’’ So Fox said again, “I wonder who gonna stay wid me 
in dis big, lonesome house.” Devil says, “Me.” At that time de devil 
hung him. Den I stepped on a piece o’ tin an’ went to Memphis. 


IO. RABBIT TIES FOX’S TAIL, TO THE DEAD HORSE.” 


Once Fox an’ Rabbit had a crop together. So Rabbit wanted all the 
crop an’ Fox wanted all of it too. So Rabbit went out somewhere to 
study a plan to git all the crop. He was walkin’ along the road an’ he 
found a horse. So he ran over to Fox an’ said, “Guess what I found, 

a dead horse! Come on with me an’ we’ll carry him off somewhere.” 
So Fox went with Rabbit to the horse. So Rabbit said, “I’m gonna 
plait your tail to de horse’s tail, an’ you will pull while I push.’’ So 
Rabbit had the whip. When he plaited the tails he whipped the horse 
an’ the horse wasn’t dead. When Rabbit beat him he ran aroun’ pullin’ 
poor Fox all over de fiel’. Fox cried out, ““Neber min’, Brer Rabbit, 
I'll git you!” Br’er Rabbit say, “Git me now, git me now!” 


II. PROMISED FEAST. 
GP 

Fox an’ Rabbit. Fox comes up on Br’er Rabbit in a hollow log. Rabbit 
in there with little ones, so he said, ‘“‘Br’er Fox, if you let me an’ my 
little ones alone I’ll show you a nice place where there s a sow an’ the 
nicest little pigs.’’ So he said, ‘See that hollow log settin’ over there 
yonder? Well, there’s a sow with a lot o’ pigs in there.”” So Fox went 
over an’ instead of a sow an’ pigs it was a hound an’ pups. So the hound 
chased Fox an’ he had to fly as fast as he could. He saw Goose come 
along with little ones, an’ he rart in his house. The gander ran up a tree. 
But the hound pressed him so close he couldn’t stop. So Fox said, 
“Never mind, Mr. Goose, I’ll pay you.”’ So the Gander cried down from 
the tree, “Pay me now, pay me now, pay me now!” 


1 From Vicksburg, Miss, 
2 From Jackson, Miss. 
3 From Natchez, Miss. 
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IT. 


Ol’ Fox caught Rabbit one time, wouldn’t leave him out. He decided 
he was gonna have a feast. Now Br’er Fox is pow’fully fond o’ geese. 
Fox, y'know, is crazy about geese. So Rabbit said to him, ‘“‘Br’er Fox, 
wait a minute, please. Turn me loose. I know a log just full o’ nothin’ 
‘cept geese.” Fox said, “Aw, you're just tryin’ to fool me.” Rabbit 
said, ‘No, sir, no, sir, I wouldn’t fool you for nothin’.”’ So Fox let him 
carry him along to the place. Pretty soon they got there. Rabbit said, 
‘Well, here’s the place. Turn me loose an’ go in there.”’ So Fox poked 
his head in the log. They was a lot of white things in there look just like 
geese; but it was a dog an’ her pups. So the dog lit out after Fox. Rabbit 
ran off an’ shouted, ‘“Ha, ha, ha! Dog caught him. Didn’t I fool him!” 
So Rabbit got away. ““Doggone, I done sot this world on fire,’’ he said, 
an’ before he got it all done I lit. 


Err? 


Fox wanted to eat de Rabbit. So he had himdis day. Br’er Rabbit 
say, “Oh Br’er Fox, don’t eat me. If you don’t eat me I'll take you to 
a place where goose an’ billies are. Please don’t eat me.’’ So Fox say, 
‘All right, show me.”’ So he takes him wha’ he say the geese is. Fox runs 
an’ jumps in on em an’ it was a dog n’ her pups. They jus’ lit atter 
Br’er Foxan’ he had to run fas’ as he can. He pass Br’er Rabbit an’ say, 
“I pay you, Br’er Rabbit, I pay you, Br’er Rabbit.” Br’er Rabbit say, 
“Pay me now, pay me now!” Well, after he got away f’um dem dogs 
dat son of a gun whipped roun’ an’ chased Br’er Rabbit. Rabbit tried to 
git in a hollow log but Br’er Fox caught him by de tail. Br’er Rabbit 
say, “Y’aint got me tail, you got hold to a root.”’ Br’er Fox le’ go de 
tail an’ grab a root. Rabbit run an say, “I knew I had you at de go!” 


I2. RABBIT RIDES ELEPHANT ACROSS THE STREAM.” 


Rabbit once complained he was sick. Him and Elephant was travel- 
ling together. Well, they got to a stream of water. Rabbit said, ‘“Please 
carry me across, I’m sick.” So the elephant give him a seat in his ear. 
So Rabbit commenced gruntin’, ‘‘Um-um.” Elephant says, “Don’t 
grunt, I'll be to shore soon with you.” So in the middle of the stream 
the elephant said, ‘“‘How do you feel now?” Rabbit said, ‘I feel very 
well.” But when they got near the shore Rabbit said, ‘“Your year smells 
worse than a dead horse.”’ Then he jumped ashore an’ ran away. Then 
after this Elephant went aroun’ an’ tol’ Possum, Coon, an’ Wolf to set 
a plan for him to get his hands on Rabbit. So finally one day Rabbit 
went to the stream to drink. So Elephant went there appearing to be 
dead. So these animals come to Br’er Rabbit an’ says Elephant is dead 


* From Jackson, Miss. 2 From Natchez, Miss. 
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an’ wanted him to help move him. So after he git down there all the 
other animals git behind to lift Elephant. They tell Rabbit to git at the 
head. That was for to ketch Rabbit. But Rabbit said, ““No, I want to 
stay at his tail.’’ So he went back to the tail an’ start pullin’ it, sayin’, 
‘He, boy, he!’’ So they tol’ him, ““We ’roun’ here, you git up there at 
the head.”” Rabbit say, “No. Damn small man stay in a damn small 
place. He, boy, he.’’ So the elephant started running around. Mr. Rabbit 
ran away, cryin’, “You're a liar an’ a fool too!’’ an’ out he was gone, 
Dey didn’t git him. 


13. RABBIT COUNTS ALLIGATOR’S FAMILY.! 


Once upon a time Rabbit try to go somewhere when he comes upon 
a swamp. Rabbit is not able to swim. So he met over there Alligator. 
Rabbit wants to go across to get something to eat. He say he will get 
Alligator to take him across. He says to Alligator, “Alligator, you have 
very few people in your family.’”’ Alligator says, ‘“No, you are mistaken. 
There are a thousand thousand in my family.”’ So Rabbit say, “Call 
‘em, I will count them.” Alligator calls them. Rabbit says, ““Well in 
order to count ’em, please stand them one by one across the swamp.” 
So Alligator did this and then told Rabbit he should call the rabbits 
together so he could count them and see which family contained the 
greatest number. Rabbit say, ‘I’m gonna count your family first.’”’ So 
Rabbit got all the alligators in a line across the swamp, then he started 
to walk across on their backs. He got across to the last alligator. That 
one bit his tail, and that’s why Rabbit has a short tail to this day. 


I4. RABBIT KILLS BEAR’S CHILD FOR LAND.” 


Once there was a bear lived in a house with his wife an’ chillun. Rabbit 
lived across the fiel’, he had a well. He was anxious to git hol’ 0’ one 0’ 
Bear’s chillun an’ kill it, then stew it an’ make lard out o’ him. At last 
one time one o’ Bear’s chillun come over, and so Rabbit took him an’ 
killed him an’ made lard out o’ him. He said, ‘‘Uh, uh, Brother Bear 
told me I could have you all dis time.’’ An’ so Brother Bear heard it, an’ 
he came over to Rabbit’s house lookin’ for his chile. Brother Rabbit 
say, “Oh, it ain’t here, it ain’t here.’’ So he hid de lard behind de do’. 
He say to Brother Bear, ‘Please don’t go behind de do.’’ Every time 
Brother Bear get close to de lard Brother Rabbit run to de do’. So when 
Bear got to de grease Rabbit got to de do’, tol’ Bear he could have all de 
grease an’ de chillun too. 


1 Informant, Daniel Mkato. Student at Tuskegee Institute, Ala. Born 
in Kampola-Mengo, Uganda Protectorate, British East Africa. Member of 
Baganda Tribe. Age about 25. 

? From Jackson, Miss. 
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I5. RABBIT TEACHES BEAR A SONG.! 


Br’er Rabbit.... This rabbit an’ Bear goin’ to see a Miss Reyford’s 
daughter. N’ Br’er Rabbit been killin’ Miss Reyford’s hogs. Miss Reyford 
didn’t know he was killin’ her hogs. She said to him, “If you tell me 
who been killin’ my hogs I’ll give you my daughter.” N’ so he said he’d 
go an’ find out. He went to Mr. Bear an’ said, ““They’s some ladies down 
here an’ they’re givin’ a social.’’ Y’know, you have a wonderful voice, 
an’ they want you to sing a bass solo.’’ So Bear he felt real proud an’ 
he said, “All right.” So Rabbit said, “I’m gonna try to train your voice.” 
Now you just listen to me an’ do everything I tell you.” So Bear said, 
“All right.”” So Rabbit said, ‘““Now I’m gonna sing a song. Listen to me. 
When I say these lines: 


“Who killed Mr. Reyford’s hogs, 
Who killed Mr. Reyford’s hogs ?”’ 


you just sing back: 
“Nobody but me.” 
So Brer Rabbit started singing: 


“Who killed Mr. Reyford’s hogs, 
Who killed Mr. Reyford’s hogs ?”’ 


Then Bear answered back; 
““Nobody but me.”’ 


Rabbit said, ‘“That’s right, Br’er Bear, that’s fine . My, but you got one 
fine voice.” So ol’ Bear he felt real good, ’cause Rabbit kept flatterin’ 
him, tellin’ him that his voice was such a wonderful one. So they went 
up there to Miss Reyford’s party an’ pretty soon Rabbit an’ Bear 
commence to sing. Rabbit sang: 

“Who killed Mr. Reyford’s hogs, 

Who killed Mr. Reyford’s hogs ?”’ 
an’ Bear sang out: 

“Nobody but me.” 


So Mr. Reyford shot Bear. Then Rabbit said to Miss Reyford, “I told 
you Mr. Bear killed your hogs.”’ Bear said to Rabbit, “All right, I’ll git 
you.’ Ol’ Rabbit jes’ grin. So later Bear caught him n’ tol’ him he was 
gonna kill him. So Rabbit said, ‘‘Please don’t kill me, please don’t kill 
me.’ So Rabbit said he’d show him some honey. So Rabbit carried 
Bear to some honey. He said, ‘“‘Here’s the honey.”’ The bees started on 
Bear an’ Bear started hollerin’, but Rabbit he yelled, ‘Taint nothin’ but 
the briars, taint nothin’ but the briars.’’ So Bear got killed by the bees. 

1 Informant, Allan Coates. Born in Reidville, N. C. Veteran of World War. 
Inmate of Government Hospital, Tuskegee, Alabama. Age about 28. 
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16. RABBIT SHAMED BEFORE LADIES.! 


Once upon a time there was a rabbit and a fox was gone to see a girl 
to dance that night. Br’er Rabbit had borrowed Br’er Fox’s clothes’ n’ 
they were dancin’ with the girls. Br’er Fox got jealous of Br’er Rabbit 
and wanted to show him up before the girls. So pretty soon he said, 
“T want, I want —.”’ The girls wondered what was the matter and said, 
‘“‘What do you want ?”’ Br’er Fox said, “I want my coat.”’ The girls asked 
who got his coat n’ Br’er Fox said Br’er Rabbit. Pretty soon Br’er Fox 
said, “I want, I want —.” The girls wondered what was the matter an’ 
said, “What do you want?” Br’er Fox said, “I want my shirt.” The girls 
all said, ‘‘Gi’m his shirt, Br’er Rabbit.’’ So Br’er Fox keep on sayin’, 
“T want, I want —’. So the girls said, ““What do you want this time, 
Br’er Fox?” He said, “‘My trousers.”’ So they tol’ Br’er Rabbit to give 
him his trousers. So Br’er Fox kep’ that up till he got Br’er Rabbit 
naked right in front of his girls. 


17. RABBIT AT THE PARTY.” 


Every evenin’ in the old times the rabbit come out on the headland 
an’ they have a dance. One be playin’ the fiddle, one callin’ the figures, 
“Swing yo’ pahdner all the way out,” an’ like that. The others were 
dancin’. There was one rabbit he was the bully. He’d say, “Swing them 
young girls all the way roun’, an’ swing them close, close by me.’’ Every 
time they’d swing the girls he’d steal a kiss. He there with a tough big 
white hat. So finally one of the other dancers said, “‘Say, Sam, I don’t 
like the way Jim hollers them figures. He always says, ‘swing them 
young girls all the way roun’, an’ swing them close, close by me.’” So 
Sam said, ‘‘Aw right, suppose we call him out an’ have a talk wid him.” 
So they called him out an’ said, ‘“Can’t you call better than that?” 
Rabbit said, ‘“‘What you mean?” Sam said, ‘Tell him.” So they told 
him to stop sayin’ ‘swing them close, close by me.’ So they all went 
back an’ Rabbit commenced callin’ the figures. He said, ‘“Swing them 
young girls all the way roun’, an’ swing them close, close by me.’’ So 
they called him out again an’ give him a good beatin’. So Rabbit went 
in once more an’ called the figures. This time he said, ‘Swing them 
young girls all the way roun’, but swing them ’way, ’way from me.” 


18. FOX BOILS RABBIT IN THE pot.® 


Fox an’ Rabbit went out huntin’, an’ they got hungry. They come 
‘cross man’s pea patch. They decided to cook ’um some peas but they 
didn’t have no meat an’ the rabbit said, ‘Well, Brer Fox, I’m pretty 
fat an’ you’re pretty fat; we’ll each get in an’ boil awhile.” They picked 
1 From Tuskegee, Ala. 

? Same informant as group I, no. 4. 
3 From, Natchez, Miss. 
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the peas an’ shelled ‘em They wanted to know what they was gonna 
cook ’em in. Woman had a washpot down there where she had been 
washing, an’ they found a piece o’ tin. They built a fire an’ toted water 
in their hats to put the peas on in their wash pot. So the first one was to 
boil awhile was Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox got in the water while it was cold an’ 
said to Rabbit, “When I say ’pam, pam’, you let me out.”’ The rabbit 
was pickin’ up chunks to build the fire an’ the water begin to get hot, 
an’ the fox said, ‘‘Pam, pam’.”’ And the rabbit said, ‘‘All right, wait a 
minute.’ The rabbit hist his tail an’ come runnin’. He pulled the top 
off the fox an’ let him out. An’ Fox said, “Now, Brer Rabbit, it’s your 
trip.” Rabbit he hops in, he puts in one foot. He says, ‘‘Oo-o-0-0, it’s 
too hot!!’’ Fox said, ““Oh man, dat ain’t hot. It was hot like dat when 
I got in.” ‘Let me try it again,” said the rabbit. He stuck in another 
foot. He pulled that one out an’ claimed that the water was too hot. 
So the fox said, “Oh man, jump right in!” The rabbit hopped right 
in. The fox slammed the top over the pot an’ ran away. An’ the rabbit 
just kep’ hollerin’, ““Pam, pam, pam, pam!!”’ Fox said, “‘I’ll be there in 
a minute.”” Rabbit kep’ hollerin’, ““‘Pam, pam, pam!!’’ Fox said, “Wait 
awhile, ol’ man, you ain’t boiled none.”” So Rabbit said, ““Pam, pam.” 
But this time he said it very weakly. The fox put on more wood. The 
fox said, “Pam, pam, pam, pam, well I’ll be damned, I’ll have Rabbit 
an’ peas for dinner!”’ 


Ig. IN THE WELL.! 

They had a spring. Rabbit muddied it playin’ in it. They knew it was 
Br’er Rabbit. Fox studied how to ketch Br’er Rabbit. So he say, ‘‘Let’s 
us dig a well, den he fall in.”” So they went to work an’ dug a deep well. 
They dug it in the spring, then they put a swing over it. Rabbit come 
along see the swing. He just swingin’ an’ swingin’. All at once he heard a 
stick. Now when Br’er Rabbit hear a thing once, he ups wid his ears. But 
de second time he makes no mistake an’ away he flies. So he hear a stick. 
He up wid his ears. So he hear dis stick crack again. He trust no mistake. 
He jumped an fell right in de well. So pretty soon Wolf come along an’ 
find Br’er Rabbit in the well. He say, ‘“‘What you doin’ here?” Br’er 
Rabbit say, ‘I don’ know, Br’er Wolf, I jes’ swingin’ here, n’ all sudden in 
de hole I fell.’ So he plead an’ plead, an’ plead, an’ plead. So Fox said, 
“We'll git Brother Wolf, see what he do.” So he got Brother Wolf. They 
couldn’t study up no idea how to git him out. So Br’er Rabbit say, ‘““You 
get in de bucket, den you go down an’ I come up.” So Br’er Fox he 
wouldn’t git in. Brer Wolf he git in. Wolf got half way. Br’er Rabbit he 
jump up an’ down all like he was scared to death. So dey git mos’ to top. 


Den Br’er Rabbit give one jump an’ laugh. He say, ‘Ha, ha, I’m done an’ 
gone!” 


1 From Greenwood, Ala. 
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20. TAR BABY. jug: 

I. So 

Brother Rabbit went fishin’ an’ the bear had a house on the lake an oe 
Brother Rabbit went in the bear’s house an’ started tearin’ up things Till 
tryin’ to find something to eat. An’ when the bear come home he seen the _ 
rabbit tracks. When he seen the rabbit tracks he made a tar baby. He set oes 
it out in the weeds. Brother Rabbit came an’ spoke to the tar baby. Tar nity 
Baby said nothin’. Brother Rabbit said, ‘How come you won't speak to -_ 
me?” Tar Baby didn’t speak. Brother Rabbit said, ‘I got a right foot -_ 
here an’ will slap you with it if you don’t speak to me.’’ The tar baby ou 
didn’t speak. Brother Rabbit struck at him with his right foot and it ar 
stuck fast. So Brother Rabbit said, ‘““You better turn me loose or I'll Ben 
strike you wid my left foot. Turn me loose!”’ But the foot stuck to the tar - 
baby and Brother Rabbit struck him with his left. So the left foot stuck — 
fast. Brother Rabbit said, ‘If you don’t turn my two foots loose I got ah 


two hind feet back here an’ I will kick you wit it.’’ So he kicked the tar hellc 
baby wid one of his hind foots. Brother Rabbit said, ‘“Turn my three ge 





foots loose, veh, turn ’em loose, ‘cause I got another hind foot.’’ But the = 
third foot stuck fast an’ so he kicked with the last foot. That stuck. _ 
Brother Rabbit said, “If you don’t let me loose I'll butt you wit my head.” — 
So he butt the tar baby an’ his head stuck fast. Then Brother Rabbit aaa 
said, ‘Turn me loose or I'll take my tail an’ whip you wit it.’’ But the tar rane 
baby didn’t turn him loose an’ so Brother Rabbit whipped him wit his eet 
tail. Jus’ then Bear comes along. He sees Brother Rabbit stickin’ to the het 
tar baby an’ says, “I gotcha now.” He started gittin’ some big pieces didn 
of wood fur to make a fire. Then he put Brother Rabbit in the fire. By So h 
this time Brother Rabbit’s right foot had done got loose. Bear put more inte 
sticks on it. Left foot done got loose, then the head and’ the hind foots, all tl 
then the tail. Ol’ Brother Rabbit he got away. He ran far off an’ then he an’ h 
commence laughin’. ‘Ha, ha, --he have a big rabbit f’ dinner, won't he!” wees 
‘ said, 
II. gonn.: 
Rabbit goes roun’ an’ makes another proposition. He says to himself, said, 


“Gee, it’s gittin’ dry here; can’t git any mo’ water. Git a little in the | an’ p 
mornin’ but that ain’t enough.”’ So he goes along an’ gits the gang to | said, 
dig a well. So the Fox goes roun’ an’ calls all the animals together to dig | own: 
this well. He gits Possum, Coon, Bear, an’ all the animals an’ they start | went 
to dig the well. So they come to Rabbit to help. Rabbit he sick. They say, on fir 
“Come on, Brother Rabbit, help dig this well; we all need water.” So th 
Rabbit say, “Oh the devil, I don’t need no water; I kin drink dew.” out ri 
So he wouldn’t go. So when the well was done Rabbit he was the first up; tl 


one to git some of the water. He went there at night an’ git de water in | upan 
my ¢ 


1 From Jackson, Miss. 2 Same informant as group I, no. 4. mami 
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jugs. The other animals see Rabbit's tracks from gittin’ water in jugs. 
So all the animals git together an’ see what they goin’ to do about 
Brother Rabbit. So Bear say, “I tell you, I’ll lay here an’ watch for it. 
l'll ketch that Rabbit.’’ So Bear watched but Rabbit was too fast for 
him. So Fox said, “‘I tell you, let’s study a plan to git Brother Rabbit.”’ 
So they all sit together an’ study a plan. So they made a tar baby an’ put 
it up by the well. So Brother Rabbit come along to git some water. He 
see the tar baby an’ think it is Brother Bear. He say, “Can’t git any 
water tonight ; there’s Brother Bear layin’ for me.’”’ He looked some more, 
then he said. ‘““No, that ain’t Brother Bear, he’s too little for Brother 
Bear.”’ So he goes up to the tar baby an’ say, ‘““‘Whoo-o00-00-00.”’ Tar 
Baby didn’t move. So Rabbit got skeered. He sneaked up to it an’ said, 
“Boo!” Tar Baby didn’t move. Then Rabbit run all aroun’ an’ stood 
still to see did he move. But Tar Baby kept still. Then he moved his claw 
at him. Tar Baby stood still. Rabbit said, ‘““That must be a chunk o’ 
wood.”’ He went up to see if it was a man. He said, ‘‘Hello, old man, 
hello, old man, what you doin’ here ?’’ The man didn’t answer. He said 
again, ‘Hello, old man, hello, old man, what you doin’ here” The man 
didn’t answer. Rabbit said, ‘‘Don’t you hear me talkin’ to you? I'll slap 
you in the face.’’ The man ain’t said nothin’. So Rabbit hauled off sure 
enough an’ his paw stuck. Rabbit said, ‘“Turn me loose, turn me loose!’’ 
Man ain’t said nothin’. Rabbit said, ‘““Turn me loose, turn me loose or 
I'll hit you with the other paw.’’ Rabbit ain’t said nothin’. So Rabbit 
hauled off with his other paw an’ that one stuck too. Rabbit said, ‘“You 
better turn me loose, I'll kick you if you don’t turn me loose.”’ Tar Baby 
didn’t say anything. ‘‘Bup!” Rabbit kicked Tar Baby an’ his paw stuck. 
So he hit him with the other an’ that one got stuck. Rabbit said, “ I 
know the things got blowed up now; I know if I butt you I'll kill you.” So 
all the animals were hidin’ in the grass watchin’ all this. They all ran out 
an’ hollered, ‘‘Aha, we knowed we was gonna ketch you, we knowed we 
was gonna ketch you.”’ So Rabbit said, ‘Oh, I’m so sick.’’ So the animals 
said, ‘““‘Whut we gonna do ?”’ So they has a great meetin’ to see what they 
gonna do. So someone said, ‘““Throw him in the fire.’”’ But the others 
said, ‘‘No, that’s too good; can’t let him off that easy.” So Rabbit pleaded 
an’ pleaded, “Oh, please, please throw me into the fire.’’ So someone 
said, ‘Hang him.” They all said, ““He’s too light, he wouldn’t break his 
own neck.’’. So a resolution was drawed up to burn him up. So they all 
went to Brother Rabbit an’ said, ‘“Well, today you die. We gonna set you 
on fire.” So Rabbit said, ‘“Aw, you couldn’t give me anything better.” 
So they all say, ‘‘We better throw him in the briar patch.” Rabbit cry 
out right away, ‘‘Oh, for God’s sake, don’t do dat. They tear me feet all 
up; they tear me behind all up; they tear me eyes out.” So they pick him 
up an’ throw him in the briar patch. Rabbit run off an’ cry, ““Whup-pee, 
my God, you couldn’t throw me in a better place! There where my 
mammy born me, in the briar patch.”’ 
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III.! 

Once upon a time there was a rabbit. Rabbit always did know a plenty 
tricks. He lived in a big forest. At last the forest got so there wasn’t no 
water in it or nothin’, an’ the animals got so they couldn’t git nothin’ to 
drink. They got arguin’ aroun’ there one day. So Rabbit he acted like he 
wasn’t worryin’ or nothin’. Finally one o’ the beasts ax him, ‘“How’s all us 
worried ’n’ everything, an’ Brother Rabbit he lookin’ so fat an’ fine?” 
So Rabbit says, ‘““Aw, pshaw, I gits plenty water off the dew every 
mornin’.”’ They all said, ““That’s a good idea.’’ So they all planned to do 
that. Then next mornin’ they got up early an’ they didn’t git no dew 
hardly, not enough to do ‘em no good. So de nex’ mornin’ dey all met in 
de woods an Br’er Rabbit didn’t seem like to be ‘roun’. So dey all plan to 
watch Br’er Rabbit dat night, see what he did. So they stay up all night 
watchin’ fo’ Mr. Rabbit. They all got behin’ a tree. Seen Mr. Rabbit, he 
went to a little spring, he had bushes fixed up all around it ‘cause he 
didn’t want them to see it. He pushed the bushes away an’ got him a 
good jar of water. So when Brother Rabbit went away they all got ‘ema 
good drink of water. So they decided they would fix Brother Rabbit. 
They made a Tar Wolf at the spring. Br’er Rabbit went there next 
mornin’, he saw this Tar Wolf. He said, ““What you doin’ there at my 
spring, Mr. Tar Wolf?’ Wolf wouldn’t say nothin’, just sot up there. 
Rabbit said, ““You better answer me ’fore I slap you with my paw.” Tar 
Wolf ain’t said nothin’. Br’er Rabbit hauled back an’ slapped the Tar 
Wolf with his right paw. His paw stuck. Then Rabbit said, “Mr. Wolf, 
Mr. Wolf, turn me loose. Y’know, I got a left paw here. If you don’t tum 
me loose I'll slap you wid it.’’ Tar Wolf didn’t say nothin’, so Br’er Rab- 
bit hauled off an’ hit him with his left paw. Then both paws were stuck. 
Br’er Rabbit cried, ‘“Mr. Wolf, turn me loose, please turn me loose.” 
They were all sittin’ there watchin’ him all this time. So Br’er Rabbit 
said, ‘““Br’er Wolf, you better turn me loose, ’cause if I kick you wid me 
other right paw you gone up .... you better turn me loose.’’ So he 
slapped him with his right paw an’ that stuck. Br’er Rabbit said, “All 
right, I got a left one back here. If I hit you wit dat you sure will die. 
Tar Wolf didn’t answer him a word. So Br’er Rabbit slapped him with 
his left paw an’ that stuck. Just then all the animals come walkin’ down. 
They said, ““Ah, Brother Rabbit, we co’t yuh, we co’t yuh.” So they 
planned to break his neck. Rabbit said, ‘“That’s all right, that’s all 
right. Break my neck, a better-one will grow back.” Then they said, “No, 
le’s not break his neck, le’s cut his years off.’’ Br’er Rabbit said, “Yeh, 
cut my years off, I’ll git some new ones much better than these.”’ So they 
said, ‘“No let’s not cut his ears off. Tell you what we'll do, we'll th’ow him 
in de berry patch.” Br’er Rabbit say, “Please don’t th’ow me in the 
berry patch, please don’t th’ow me in the berry patch.” He jes’ beggin’, 


1 From Vicksburg, Miss. 
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“Please don’t th’ow me in the berry patch. Th’ow me in water or in fiah, 
any place, but don’t th’ow me in de berry patch.” So the harder he beg 
the faster they walk to git him to the berry patch. So they th’ew him in 
the berry patch. Br’er Rabbit jus’ run off an’ say, ‘Good-bye to you all. 
Dis is wha’ I bred an’ born in de berry patch.” 


21. HUNTING MUSCADINES.! 


I met Mr. Rabbit in the pea vine, 

I ast him, ‘““Wha you gwine ?” 

He haist his tail on his back an’ said, 
“Ain’t got time to tell you now, 

Got to hunt dose muscadine.”’ 


22. MAGIC FORMULA: THE COTTON HOE.” 


Once Rabbit an’ Fox was farming. They was neighbors, pretty good 
frien’s. Fox’s crops seemed to be better than Rabbit’s. Rabbit wanted to 
think up a plan to spoil Fox’s crops. Rabbit had a patting hoe that he 
worked his patch with an’ he tried to cut up his patch. But Fox’s cotton 
patch was gittin’ ‘long nice. He tried to git skips in the cotton. Just then 
Fox’s wife got sick, so Fox got behind in his crops. His cotton was full o’ 
grass. So he was sick a long time an’ the cotton got worse an’ worse. One 
day Br’er Rabbit meet Br’er Fox. He say, ‘‘Sakes alive, Br’er Fox, your 
cotton’s mighty poor.’ ‘Well, y’see, I been sick,’’ Br’er Fox say. Br’er 
Rabbit say, “Why don’t you use my pattin’ hoe, that’ll jus’ make your 
cotton come up fine.’’ Fox say, ‘““Yes? Well, where is your cotton hoe? 
I'll use it.”” Br’er Rabbit say, ‘‘All right, ask my wife to give you my.pattin’ 
hoe. But lissen, let me tell you how to use my pattin’ hoe. When you want 
dis hoe to work say, ‘Cotton to chop,’ an’ when you done an’ want it to 
stop say, ‘Demon.’ But Mr. Fox, whatever you do, don’t you curse dat 
hoe cause den it sure will ruin your cotton.” (Br’er Rabbit knew Br’er Fox 
like to curse.) So Br’er Fox used Br’er Rabbit’s pattin’ hoe an’ it work so 
fine he forget an’ start cursin’. When he cursed it it got to cuttin’ up de 
cotton. Den Br’er Fox try to stop de pattin’ hoe, but he forget de word. 
Rabbit layin’ down dere dyin’ a laughin’, hidden in de bushes. After the 
hoe almos’ ruined Brer Fox’s cotton he come out an say, ‘““What’s de 
matter, Br’er Fox ?”’ Br’er Fox say, ‘‘I can’t stop dat hoe.”’ Br’er Rabbit 
say, “Well, why don’t you do as I tol’ you.”’ Br’er Fox say, “I forgot de 
word.”” Br’er Rabbit say,”’ I told you to say ‘Demon’.” ‘Well den, 
‘Demon’ by God,” say Br’er Fox, and de hoe cut cotton all up. 


1 From Natchez, Miss. 
* From Jackson, Miss. 
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23. B’'RER RABBIT’S LAUGHING PLACE. 


Once upon a time Br’er Rabbit was talkin’ to all his friends. He said 
he had a laughin’ place. His friends all said, “Where ?”’ Br’er Rabbit said 
he couldn’t take all the people at a time; he’d take one. So they asked 
him to choose one. So they talked and wanted Br’er Fox to go. So Br’er 
Fox didn’t want to go right away. He said he’d go later. So about five 
hours before Br’er Rabbit was ready the next morning Br’er Fox came 
‘round to go. They walked an’ walked an’ Br’er Fox got tired an’ said, 
“Is this the place ?’’ Br’er Rabbit said, “No.” Br’er Fox said, “I don’t 
feel like goin’ any farther.’’ Br’er Rabbit said, ““Aw, come on, we're 
pretty near there.’’ So pretty soon they came to a hornet’s nest. Br’er 
Rabbit said to Br’er Fox, “Just run through there, then come back, then 
run through again and come back. I'll show you my laughin’ place.”’ So 
he ran through the hornet’s nest, an’ all aroun’ the briars an’ bushes. He 
didn’t notice that it was a hornet’s nest so he ran through again and this 
time the hornets got him an’ he ran aroun’ hollerin’, squallin’, bawlin’, an’ 
kickin’. When he came out he saw Br’er Rabbit laughin’. Br’er Fox said, 
“What you laughin’ at?” Br’er Rabbit didn’t pay him any mind. Br’er 
Fox said, ‘I thought you were goin’ to show me your laughin’ place.” 
Br’er Rabbit said, ‘‘I didn’t say I was goin’ to show you our laughin’ 
place. I said mine.” 


24. RABBIT PLAYS POSSUM.” 


Ol’ Rabbit. Fox invited him to go fishin’. He wouldn’t agree. Fox 
rowed out an’ caught a wagon-load of fish. Rabbit too sick to ketch any. 
Just as he come back to carry the fish Rabbit lay down in the road. He 
play dead. Fox gets down, picks up the rabbit an’ say, “I guess I'll 
throw him in the wagon.” He goes further. Rabbit jumps out o’ the 
wagon an’ runs on ahead. Then he play dead again. Fox say, “This is 
two rabbits. Believe I'll pick him up, put him in the wagon an’ hunt the 
other rabbit.’ So he hunts an’ hunts, but didn’t find the other rabbit. 
So Rabbit runs off. He took the fish, goes out an’ went an’ buried ‘em. 
Fox returned an’ found his wagon way in the field an’ no fish in it. So 
Rabbit come along. He say, ‘‘Br’er Fox, where your fish?’ Fox said, 
“T had some but they all gone. I don’t know what become of ’em.”’ So 
Rabbit said, “Come on with nre, Ill take you to a place near my home 
where dey’s plenty fish.’ So Fox had to go in the mud hole an’ git the 
fish that day. Rabbit said, ‘See, I had a place right close to hand. You 
went out fishin’; here I had ’em.”’ 

1 Greenwood, Ala. 
* Same informant as group I, no. 4. 
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25. THE WATCHER BLINDED.! 


I. 

“Say Fox, you fond of chickens, aint you?’’ Fox say, ‘‘Yes, I sure 
am.” Rabbit say, ““Go down to that hollow stump, there’s a hen an’ five 
half-grown chickens down there.’’ So Fox ran down, II-ll-lI-Il, on down he 
ran till he come to the hollow log. So it wasn’t a hen an’ her chicks, but it 
was a dog an’ her pups. The ol’ hound lit out after him an’ the little ones 
ran after her. They yell, ‘““Yanny-go, yanny go, yanny-go, yanny-go.” 
Fox run past Rabbit. Rabbit say, ““Run, Fox, run!’”’ Ol’ Br’er Fox said, 
“Aw right, that’s a dirty trick. You wait, I’ll pay you back.” So Rabbit 
said, ‘Pay me now, I aint got time.” So one day he run up on Rabbit, 
got him where there was a mud-hole. So Rabbit made into a hollow. 
There was a small hole, so he gets in that. Just then Toad came along. 
Fox said, ““You watch him, Toad. I gonna git ax an’ chop him out.’”’ So 
he left Toad. Toad sits up, looks up. So Rabbit is a great tobacco chewer 
Rabbit took a big plug o’ tobacco an’ chewed it up right good. He got 
plenty o’ juice into it. Toad jumped on the stump, lookin’ straight up at 
the rabbit, his eyes wide open. A big load of spit went b-r-r-r right into 
Toad’s eyes. Toad got busy then because all this stuff was burning his 
eyes. Rabbit run, b-le-le-le-le-le. When he got away Fox come back, 
ketch him wipin’ his eyes. When Toad saw him comin’ he jump sidewise. 
Fox said, ‘“Toad, is he in there ?’”’ So Toad said, ‘‘Yes.”” So he commenced 
choppin’. Each chop Toad would take a hop sidewise. So Fox see Toad 
goin’ through the mud-hole an’ threw the axat him. The toad jumped an’ 
before he jumped he said, “‘Shit!’’ That’s why every time you run on a 
toad but before he jumps in water he says, ‘‘Shit!’’ an’ in the water he 
goes. 

II.” 


Once upon a time there was a rabbit an’ a wolf, an’ the rabbit an’ the 
wolf was workin’ for a man. They were drivin’ oxens. So the wolf an’ 
tabbit decided to steal one. The wolf had children an’ the rabbit didn’t. 
So they stole the ox an’ they killed it. They skinned it an’ they cleaned it. 
Then they cut it into four parts; that was to get it out of the way quick. 
So when they got it killed Rabbit asked Wolf what would he do if some 
ladies came an’ asked him for some meat. Wolf said he wouldn’t do any- 
thing, he’d just give the ladies some. Old Rabbit told Wolf to stay till he 
came back. The rabbit borrowed four suits an’ the rabbit come back all 
dressed up as a lady an’ asked the wolf would he sell her a piece of meat. 
The wolf said, ‘Oh no, lady, I'll give you a piece,” as he gave her a hind 
quarter. The rabbit went back an’ dressed again an’ when he come back 
he asked for another hind quarter. But the wolf didn’t known she carried 


1 Same informant as group I, no 4. 
* From Natchez, Miss. 
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that on her back. Rabbit came back. He asked the wolf to sell some meat. 
He give the rabbit a full quarter. He went back home an’ dressed again 
and asked to sell some meat for her supper. Then he went back home an’ 
stored it all. He came back as a man from work. He said to Wolf, ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Wolf, where’s all the meat ?”’ Wolf said, ““Oh, man, some ladies called 
to buy an’ I give them the meat an’ there is nothin’ left but the head an’ 
the guts. You take the head an’ I'll take the guts.’’ So the next day Wolf 
goes by the rabbit’s house. Rabbit saw him comin’ an’ got his fiddle an’ 
began to play: 

Folly-rolly day, 

You eat the meat an’ I eat the guts, 

Folly-rolly day, 

You eat the meat an’ I eat the guts, 

Folly-rolly day. 


An’ the wolf asked Rabbit to play it again. Wolf began to run the rabbit. 
He runned him till he reached a hollow tree. When they reached the tree 
Rabbit run into the hollow part. The wolf couldn’t git him out. He saw a 
frog an’ asked the frog to watch the tree till he come back. Frog said, 
“What for ?”’ He told him the rabbit was up there an’ if he get the rabbit 
he kill him an’ give him one half. He went home an’ got his ax. He cut the 
tree down; limb by limb he split it. The rabbit was up in the hollow tree. 
He pretend as if he was eatin’. The frog heard him. The frog asked him 
what was he eating. Rabbit said, ‘“Oh, man, good t’ing!’”’ He asked him 
did he want some of it. He says, ‘‘Yes.”’ The rabbit told him to look up de 
tree. He filled the frog’s eyes full of pepper an’ the frog began to git the 
pepper from his eyes. Rabbit got away. When the wolf couldn’t git the 
rabbit he asked the frog had he been away. The frog told him no he hadn't 
closed his eyes an’ neither been away. Frog began to get close to the 
water, an’ when the frog began to leap the wolf cut the frog’s tail off, an’ 
the frog been bumpin’ ever since and hasn’t had no tail. 


26. FROG SUITOR.! 


Br’er Fox an’ Toad. Frog was callin’ on same girl as Rabbit. So Rabbit 
would lay down an’ go to sleep, but Frog he kept right on. So Rabbit 
always went to sleep. So one time he found Toad Frog settin’ on the 
girl’s knee. He said, ‘““The race is not to the swiftest but to the one who 
endures to the end.” - 


27. FIRE CATCHES RABBIT.” 


Rabbit an’ Partridge they got foolin’ around. So Partridge said, ‘‘Come 
on out in the straw field.” So they went out to the straw field and Par- 
tridge said, ‘‘I got to go get some dinner. You stay here till I get back.” 








1 From Natchez, Miss. 2 From Kowaliga, Ala. 
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So Rabbit say, ‘Yes sir.’’ So Partridge flew up and fired all around. So 
Mr. Partridge cried out, “Oh, Mr. Rabbit, what’s that ?”’ Rabbit said, 
“Oh, nothin’ but the wind blowin’.” So the fire commence to gittin’, 
close. Partridge said, ““Mr. Rabbit, what we gonna do?”’’ Rabbit said 
“Oh, run out of it.”” So the partridge fly. Rabbit he starts to run an’ he 
meets fire everywhere. Rabbit was caught. Just about that time I lit 
me a cigar and left him burning myself. 


28. PLAYING GODFATHER. 


I.? 

Ol’ Rabbit fooled the deer. They had a lot o’ stuff t’ eat, butter an’ 
so on, an’ they had certain place to eat it. So they all had left the tent 
where they were livin’ an’ out in de fiel’ workin’. Rabbit he claimin’ to 
be a midwife an’ all of a sudden he say, ““Nam.”’ Then he turn to the rest 
an’ say, ‘“Somebody wants me. Guess I'll have to go.’’ He come back. 
Pretty soon he say, “I declare, they’re callin’ me again.’’ So this time he 
went; goin’ wha de grub was. Come near bout time to go where de 
crowd was. Someone said, ‘“Well, what kin’ o’ baby was it?” He say, 
“Boy.” Pretty soon Rabbit say, ‘“Nam,”’ again. Den he turn to the crowd 
an’ say, ‘‘Look-a here, I wish dese folks would quit botherin’ me.” So 
the other animals said, ‘‘Guess you better go.’’ So pretty soon he comes 
back. They say, “Well, what is it this time?’’ Rabbit says, ‘“T'wo twin 
girls. I tell you they’re just bringin’ them in.’”’ So he set there again. 
Pretty soon Rabbit make a noise, ‘‘G-r-r-r-r.”” He says, “I tell you, I’m 
gittin’ tired o’ this job. I ’clare I wish they’d stop callin’ on me all the 
time.’’ But the other animals say, ‘‘Guess you better go on.”” So he come 
back an’ they ask him "bout the baby. “Boy this time,” says Rabbit. 
“We named him.” The other animals said, ‘“What you name him ?”’ 
Rabbit say, “All one.’’ So when the animals come back they foun’ out 
he done et up all de butter. Rabbit was fust to find it. He say, ‘““Who 
done et up all de butter ?’’ Dey say, ‘No one else been here but you.” 
He say, ““Wha’ dat? I been tendin’ my business. I ain’t had no time to 
eat dat grub.’”’ So dey make up a plan to ketch him. So Deer was close 
by. He started to chase Rabbit. Rabbit an’ Deer dey had it. So dey came 
to a fence. Little switch cane growin’ dere. So Rabbit run right through 
the crack 0’ the fence an’ Deer caught him by de leg. Deer say, ‘““Now 
I got you.”’ Rabbit say, ‘“No, you got hol’ o’ the cane.” So Deer let go his 
foot an’ grabbed de cane. Den Rabbit run away. ‘“‘Bye-bye,” he tol’ him, 
“T fool you dat time, You got hol’ de cane!’’ So what de Rabbit doin’ in 
de briars. All de animals hol’ a meetin’ ’bout what dey gonna do wid 
Rabbit. Well, one 0’ dem say, ‘“‘Put him in de fire.’’ Some o’ dem said, 
“Cut his throat.’’ Somebody said, ‘‘I tell you, if I had my way I’d th’ow 


1 From Natchez, Miss. 
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him in er briar patch an’ tear his skin all up.’’ Rabbit say, “Oh for God’s 
sake, please neither you put me in de briar patch nor cut me throat, 
That won’t hurt me a bit. Fiah won’t burn me, an’ if you cut me th’oat 
I git another head anyway.” So they say they will th’ow him in de briar, 
Rabbit say, ‘‘Please don’t th’ow me in dat. I wouldn’t live no time in 
dat.” So dey th’ow him in de briar. Rabbit say, ““Ha, ha, you fool, da’s 
wha I bred an’ born at. Chi-up, chi-up, I’m at home now!”’ 


a" 


Once there was a rabbit an’ a fox an’ a bear an’ a possum. They was 
goin’ to build a home an’ they had fixed it all except covering it. An’ 
when they was coverin’ it they had a can of cheese. Ol’ Br’er Rabbit was 
sharp an’ he acted like he had a wife. He would kneel a while an’ whistle. 
Br’er Possum said, ‘“What you whistlin’ for ?’’ Br’er Rabbit said, “‘I hear 
my wife callin’ me.‘‘ Then he went away an’ eat the cheese. When he 
came back Br’er Possum said, ‘“What did your wife want wid you?” 
Rabbit said, ‘“‘She wanted me to name the baby.” ““What name did you 
give it?’’ Br’er Rabbit said, “Just Started.’’ So a little while later he 
kneeled down an’ started to whistle. He said he wasn’t goin’ no mo’. 
So he went up dah n’ et out the cheese. So when he returned they asked 
him, ‘‘What did she want this time?” He said, “‘Oh, I had to christen 
another baby.”’ They said, “What name did you give to this one?” He 
said, ‘“Half Gone.” So he went back kneelin’ again. He heard his wife 
callin’. He said, “I aint’ goin’ no mo’.”’ But he went just the same an’ 
finished all the cheese. So when he came back they said, ‘‘What did your 
wife want wid you this time ?”’ He said, ‘‘Had to christen another baby.” 
They said, ““What name you give this one ?”’ He said,‘‘All Gone.”’ Then 
he went back kneelin’ again. He said, “I hear my wife callin’. I’m goin’ 
this time but no mo’.”’ So he went up to the house an’ licked the bottom 
of the dish. So when he came back they asked him the name of the baby. 
He said, “‘Lick the Bottom.” So twelve o'clock came an’ it was time to 
quit for lunch. Br’er Possum said, ‘‘Er-er-er, somebody done et the 
cheese.”” Br’er Bear said, ‘I know whut we do. We will make fire an’ 
put some bodies across the fire an’ grease will come out o’ the one who 
et it.’’ So they made a fire n’ laid down across it. So they was sleepy. So 
Brer Rabbit slipped the grease bowl under Br’er Fox. Pretty soon Br’er 
Rabbit jumped up cryin’, ‘““Eh, heh, Br’er Fox done it, Br’er Fox done it.” 


~ TIT. 
Once Rabbit and Fox was workin’ together. One day they bought ‘em 
a bucket o’ lard for dinner. So Rabbit makes a noise, ‘“‘Wh-o-0-0-0,” 


just like some one calling. Rabbit runs off, eats part of the lard. Fox 
says, ““Who’s that?” Rabbit says, ’’That’s ol’ Mr. Littlebit.‘‘ So they 


1 From Greenwood, Ala. 2? From Kowaliga, Ala. 
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work on again. Pretty soon, ‘““Who-0-0-0-0-0-0.”’ So Rabbit goes off an’ 
eats some more of the lard. Fox says, ‘“Who’s that ?”’ Rabbit says, ‘“That 
was ol’ man Halfgone.’’ Fox says, ‘““Yeh?’’ So they went on workin’. 
Pretty soon hear, ““Who-o-o-o.’’ So Rabbit goes off an’ eats more lard. 
Fox says, ““Who’s that ?”’ Rabbit says, ‘““That was ol’ Mr. Lickbottom.”’ 
Ol’ Rabbit done eat up all the lard. Went on in, there wasn’t a bit. 


IV. 

Rabbit an’ Fox make a proposition once to start farmin’, Dey bought 
lot of groceries for the year, butter, coffee, everything you could mention. 
So the butter was the most important. So they all went out in the field to 
work. Rabbit studied a plan to leave Possum an’ Fox in the field an’ make 
believe that some one was callin’ him away. So he let on some one callin’ 
him, ‘““Y-hoo-y-hoo-y-hoo’!’’ So Fox an’ Possum said, ‘“What’s that ?” 
Rabbit said, “‘Aw, I can’t work here for bein‘ bothered by these people. 
I’m goin’ this time but I won’t go no more.”’ So Rabbit goes to the house 
an’ sees the bucket o’ butter. He ate some of the butter. Pretty soon he 
come back. Pretty soon somebody callin’, ““Y-hoo-y-hoo-y-hoo!”’ So they 
all said, ‘“What’s the matter, Brother Rabbit ?”’ Rabbit said, ‘““Aw, they 
want me to christen another baby. These people are botherin’ me too 
much. I’m not goin’.”” So they all said, “You better go ahead. Hurry 
on.”’ So he went an’ got another stomach fullo’ butter. So when he come 
back they said, ““Well, what did you name the baby ?”’ He said, “‘Just 
begun.”’ So pretty soon they heard somebody callin’, ‘“Y-hoo-y-hoo-y-hoo. 
So they all said, ‘““What’s the matter, Brother Rabbit ?’’ Rabbit said, 
“Aw, those people just won’t let me alone. They want me to christen 
another child. I’m not goin’ this time, tho, deed I’m not.”’ But they all 
said, ‘“You better go ahead.’”’ So he went an’ got some more butter. So he 
come back an’ they asked him what name the baby had. He said, 
“Pretty Well On The Way.”’ He comes back an’ works a little while an’ 
somebody yells, ‘“Y-hoo-y-hoo-y-hoo.” They all said, ‘“What’s that ?”’ 
So Rabbit said, ‘“‘Aw, it’s them same people want me to come christen 
another baby. I’m not goin’, I tell you.” They said, ““You better go ahead.”’ 
So he went off an’ eat some more butter. When he come back they asked 
him what the baby’s name was. He said, ““About Quarter Gone.” So he 
went on workin’ some more an’ somebody yelled, ‘“Y-hoo-y-hoo-y-hoo.”’ 
They said, ““What’s that.” He said, ‘‘It’s those same people again. I tell 
you I just won’t go an’ christen any more of their children.” But they 
said, ““You better go on ahead.” So he went off an’ eat some more of the 
butter. When he returned they asked him what was the child’s name. 
He said, “‘Half Gone.” So he went on back to work. This time somebody 
yelled, ‘“Y-hoo-y-hoo-y-hoo.‘‘ So they all said, ‘“What’s that.’’ He said, 
“Doggone the luck, you know that’s rotten. A fellow can’t work here for 
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those people callin’ on you to christen their children.”’ So they all said, 
‘“‘You better go on ahead.” He went on an’ eat some more of the butter, 
When he come back he said, ‘Well I christened another child.”’ They 
said, ‘What you name him ?’’ He said, ‘‘Quarter Left.” So he come on 
back, work awhile, an’ pretty soon somebody cry, “‘Heh-h-h-h-h-h-h-h,” 
Rabbit say, ‘“Doggone the luck. I aint goin’ this time. By God they want 
to run a fellow to death.”” So they all said, ‘“You better go on ahead.” 
So he went this time an’ eat all the butter. When he come back they said, 
‘“‘What happened this time ?”’ He said, ‘‘I had another child to christen.” 
They said, ‘““What did you name him?” He said ‘‘All Gone.” Well about 
the middle o’ June they was gonna open the keg of butter. The crops 
were half grown. So when they got there the butter was all gone. They 
all said, ‘‘Who stole the butter ?”’ Rabbit didn’t know; Fox didn’t know; 
Possum didn’t know. So Rabbit say, “‘I tell you, Possum, he been layin’ 
around dat house all time. I believe he must o’ done it.” So he said, 
“Let’s build a big fire. Then all three of us will lay aroun’ the fire, an’ 
whoever et the butter the grease will come out o’ his stomach.” So they 
made a big fire an’ everybody went to sleep but Rabbit. So he peeped. 
Everybody sound asleep. So Rabbit say, “All right, I got him now.” 
So he took his tail an’ greased it an’ his belly right good. He oiled 
Fox up too. So pretty soon Fox woke up. He spied Possum an’ cried, 
“Dah, dah, I tol’ you, Possum done it!’’ Possum woke up an’ looked 
aroun’. He say, “Hey there, Fox, you had some too; look at your 
belly.” Fox made for Rabbit but Rabbit got away. So Fox struck 
Possum a lick an’ Possum went through the blaze of fire. That’s why his 
tail is bare of hair today. 


V.2 

A man caught Rabbit in his potatoes. He wanted to throw him in de 
well. An’ he told the man he’d work it out. An’ they were workin’ 
partnership. An’ they had a keg of butter. The rabbit had a sick wife at 
home an’ he was a lazy man an’ every time he would hoe out a row of 
potatoes he would have to go home, an’ when he went home he would 
lick that keg of butter. So he would let on he was gone to christen 
a baby. So they said, ‘““What you name that one?” Rabbit said, ‘First 
Round.” So he went back an’ ate some more of the butter. Two rows 
back. They said, “What you name that one?” He said, “Half way.” 
So he went back an’ ate two rows back again. So they asked him, “What 
you name this one?’’ He said, ‘““Third Round”’ So he went back an’ ate 
two more rows back. They said, ““What you name this one?” He said, 
“Lick Bottom.” He et all the butter out. They went home. They went 
to eat supper. All the butter gone . So they decided to have a test to see 
who et the butter. The first test was the first one who go to sleep. They 
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all laid down. The rabbit was the fust one went to sleep. When they 
waked up an’ found Rabbit asleep part of the butter run out of Rabbit’s 
mouth. So Rabbit said he didn’t eat that butter. So they had the second 
test. They build a fire an’ a hole. All run an’ jump into it. The first that 
fell into it was the one who et the butter. All jumped over an’ the rabbit 
was last. His foot slipped an’ his hair got scorched. So they had the 
third test. They built a fire an’ put before it. They slept all night that 
night. They all turned their tails to the fire. The elephant said, ‘“The 
first one’s tail grease run out o’ that’s the one et the butter.’’ So didn’t 
no butter run out no one’s tail but the rabbit. 


29. ROOSTER AND FOX. 


Ol’ Fox came along, Fox wanted to ketch Rooster, but he didn’t know 
how to get up an’ do it. So he commenced his tricks. So he thinks what 
he kin do. He decides to stand on one leg. So he was standin’ on one leg 
an’ he yelled out to the rooster, ‘““Youcan’t do that.”’ Rooster said, ‘“That’s 
easy. ““So Rooster stood on one leg. Fox couldn’t get up to him. So Fox 
said, ““Shut one eye an’ stand on one leg.’’ So Rooster shut the eye that 
was away from Fox and stood on one leg. Rooster was sort o’ on to 
Fox but he was not wise enough. So Fox said, ““Shut both eyes and 
stand on one leg an’ crow.” So Rooster did that, an’ while he was stand- 
ing there Fox grab him by the neck an’ tore up to run with him. Rooster 
was almost dead. He just could croak. Rooster’s wife sees his plight an’ 
says, ‘“He’s mine!” Fox starts to yell back, ““He’s mine!” and just then 
he drops Rooster, an’ Rooster flew up a tree. So Fox said to Rooster, 
“Come on down now, I’m not gonna bother you. I got something to tell 
you your girl said.’”’ Rooster said, ‘‘U-u-u-u-u, coo-coo-coo-coo, I’ll take 
your word for it.’’ So then Fox had to leave. 


30. BR’ER DEER MARRIES SUN’S DAUGHTER.! 


Once upon a time Br’er Deer was wantin’ to marry the sun’s daughter. 
She was good-lookin’ too; so Br’er Deer was just down by the river just 
thinkin’ bout her. So Br’er Rabbit came hoppin’ along. He said, ‘““What’s 
the matter, Br’er Deer?’ Br’er Deer said, “I want to marry the sun’s 
daughter.’’ So he had a letter he wanted Br’er Rabbit to give her. Br’er 
Rabbit give it to Br’er Bull Frog n’ told him to give it to the sun’s 
daughter. ‘“Don’t get it wet,” he said. So Br’er Bull Frog put it in his 
mouth, n’ when the girl came down to get water Br’er Bull Frog jumped 
in the bucket. She didn’t see him. So the girl was just thinkin’ about 
Br'er Deerasshe went home. She put the bucket on the table. Br’er Bull Frog 
slipped the note on the table. The girl saw the note an’ wondered where 
it came from. She read it and told her father. So she wrote a note and 
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put it on the table. Br’er Bull Frog took it an’ put it in his mouth. Then 
he jumped in the bucket n’ when the girl took the bucket to the pool he 
jumped in. Br’er Rabbit came to get the letter n’ gave it to Br’er Deer. 
Then they were married the next day. 


31. PICKING PEACHES: DOWN THE CHIMNEY INTO THE BOILING PotT,! 


Once they had a old fox. He was so sly that he had a rabbit every 
mornin’ for breakfast. One day he went to Rabbit’s house an’ tol’ ol’ 
Rabbit he know where to get some fine peaches. So Rabbit said, ‘“Wha’ 
at, sly ol’ Fox?” So Fox said, ‘““Meet me tomorrow mornin’ at four 
o’clock.”” So Mr. Rabbit say, ‘‘All right, Mr. Fox, I’ll meet you at four 
o’clock.”” Next mornin’ instead of Mr. Rabbit wakin’ up at four he woke 
up at three to go an’ get the peaches. After he had received the peaches 
from the field he went home. By that time Mr. Fox was on his way to 
come an’ git Mr. Rabbit. When Mr. Fox reached the home of Mr. Rabbit 
he knocked on the door an’ he say, ‘““Mr. Rabbit are you ready ?”’ Mr. Rab- 
bit say, “Ha, ha, Mr. Fox. I been up since three o’clock to git dem 
peaches.”” So Mr. Fox said, ““Aw right, tomorrow mornin’ wake up at 
three an’ I know where to git some fine plums right across the field 
where you got dem peaches.”’ Next mornin’ instead of Mr. Rabbit wakin’ 
up at three he woke up at two an’ went to git de plums. After he finished 
pickin’ the plums it was about time for Mr. Fox to come along an’ git 
him. So Fox came an hollered, ‘““Are you ready to go an’ git de plums?” 
So Mr. Rabbit said, “Ha, ha, Mr. Fox, I been up since two o’clock to 
git dem plums.’”’ This made Mr. Fox very angry an’ he tol’ Mr. Rabbit 
to open de do’ an’ let him in. Mr. Rabbit tol’ Mr. Fox he can’t let him 
in as he will eat him up. So Mr. Fox clamb on top o’ de roof. Mr. Rabbit 
had a huge pot o’ boilin’ water. When Mr. Fox came th’oo de chimney 
he fell in de pot 0’ water. Mr. Rabbit laughed, ‘Ha, ha, Mr. Fox. Not 
all rabbits is so foolish as you think, Mr. Fox, but I have you this time!” 


32. WHY ALLIGATOR CAN’T TALK.” 


Alligator don’t like a dog on account of the alligator used to whistle, 
talk, bark an’ all like a dog in olden times. The dogs they give a barbecue 
one time. Dogs couldn’t talk. This dog an’ Alligator were good friends. 
So the dog fooled the alligator. This dog wanted to talk at the barbecue 
an’ makea big name for himself. 50 he went to Alligator an’ said, ‘‘Brother 
Alligator, loan me your tongue tomorrow, I want make a big hit at the 
barbecue.”’ Alligator said, “Aw right,” an’ lent Dog his tongue. So he 
went to the party an’ he was the only dog who could talk an’ bark. 
But after the party Dog never returned to Alligator. After that Alligator 
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could only say, ‘“Wuh-h-h-h-h-h,”’ like a bull. That’s why Alligator don’t 
like a dog, an’ any time Alligator is way down the bottom of the river 
if a dog come in the river Alligator come up to see wha’ is that dog. 


33. WHY DOGS JUMP ON EACH OTHER’S HEADS.! 


There was a dog. You see one walk up to the other, first go up to his 
head an’ go, ““Uh-uh-uh,” then go to his tail an’ go, “‘uh-uh-uh,” then 
jump back on his head. Well the dogs was givin’ a big barbecue once. 
They had all the seasoning they wanted ’cept black pepper. So they gave 
five dollars to one o’ the dogs to go git some black pepper. He went out 
an’ got some whiskey an’ got drunk; he never did come back. So the 
dogs started wonderin’ ‘bout him. They said, ‘“He must o’ bought the 
black pepper an’ et it all up.’’ So they all gonna kill him. But how they 
gonna tell whether he had the pepper? So they all had a meetin’. They 
said the first time they hopped on that dog they gonna kill him. They 
said, “If his hind parts smell o’ pepper we’ll jump on his head.” Sure 
enough it do. That’s the reason why one dog always jumps on the other 
dog’s head. 

34. TRY HIM! TRY HIM! 
i 

Was an ol’ mule once layin’ out in a big pasture. A buzzard come by 
an’ thought that mule was dead. While the mule was layin’ there in the 
pasture an’ the buzzard flyin’ all around them, n’ a crow was settin’ up 
high in a tree. While he was settin’ up there in a high tree Ol’ Buzzard 
was walkin’ roun’ an’ roun’ the mule. So the crow commenced telling 
Buzzard to try him, to see was he dead or alive. He yelled down to 
Buzzard, “Try him, try him.”’ So Ol’ Buzzard walked off from the mule, 
then he come back an’ went to pick him in the eye. The crow said, 
“Don’t, don’t! Dont pick him in the eye, that ain’t no place to try him.” 
So the mule was layin’ there with his tail layin’ straight out. So Buzzard 
got round to his tail? So Crow cry out, “Try him! Try him! Now try him!” 
So Buzzard thought he would try him by his tail. Ol’ Mule clamped him 
with his tail. Then the crow came down an’ cried out to Buzzard, ‘Pull! 
Pull! Pull!’’ The mule started running off, carrying Buzzard with him. 
Buzzard yelled back, ““How the devil can I pull when they’s so many 
feet touchin’ the ground!”’ 


13 
One day there was a mule just had been workin’ an’ so the mule 
thought he’d cool off, an’ he laid up under a tree with his tail haist. An’ 
a buzzard went down there, an’ a crow said, ““T'ry him, try him!’ So the 
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buzzard he got there. He stuck his long bill into the mule’s rump an’ 
the mule got up an’ started a-runnin’ with his tail pressin’ down on the 
buzzard. Fast as the mule run the buzzard was tryin’ to hold him. The 
crow hollered, “Hold him, hold him!’’ The buzzard said, ‘““You come 
help me hold him.” 


35. IN THE COW’S BELLY.! 


A man had a cow one day. Bookeee an’ La Pain used to go eat the 
inside o’ dat cow. So de man fin’ his cow gittin’ skinny. So he wanted 
know why his cow gittin’ skinny all the time. So every day Bokee eat de 
cow. So Bookee tell La Pain not to eat the heart because they be in a 
devil of a fix. So they kep’ on eatin’ a little every day. So one day La 
Pain say, “I wonder why I can’t eat the heart.”” He took a grab at it. 
So when he bit the heart the cow dropped. Bookee say, ‘“We’re in a devil 
of a fix; now we can’t git out o’ here.” So the man came there. He saw 
his cow dead. He say, “‘I wonder who killed my cow.”’ He cut him open. 
So Bookee an’ La Pain hoid that an’ they decided what they would do. 
Finally they thought of something. Bookee said, “You git in the pee 
bag an’ I'll git in the shit bag.’’ So the man came an’ open the cow up. 
When he looked at the inside he found the pee bag. He t’row de bag 
away. La Pain cry out, “Look out dere, mister, you’re t’rowin’ water on 
me.’’ Man say, “Excuse me, excuse me.’’ So he took a stick an’ looked in 
de other bag to see what de cow been eatin’. He fin’ Bookee. So de man 
say, ‘““You’re the one been eatin’ my cow, eh?’ Bookee say, “‘Oh, that 
was La Pain, not me, oh, that was La Pain, not me!!’’ So the man tie 
Bookee to a post an’ put seven hot irons in his ass. 


36. LA PAIN’S MOTHER SOLD AS CODFISH.! 


One day Bookee an’ La Pain livin’ in a little cottage out in the woods. 
So their mother was sick. So Bookee told La Pain to watch his mother. 
Tol’ him about every t’ree hours put a hot towel on her face. So after- 
wards La Pain took a hot hot hot towel, put it on ma’s face, an’ ma’s 
face was scalded so bad she died. An’ so La Pain didn’t know what to do. 
So a man come along with cod fish. Ia Pain sold his ma for a cod fish. 
So when Bookee came back home that night he said, ““Where’s mama ?” 
La Pain said, ‘‘Oh, she’s dead.’’ So they went to an untertaker to see if 
his mother was dead. He found her there an’ had La Pain arrested. 


37. LA PAIN AND THE TURTLE. ! 
One time Bookee an’ La Pain was livin’ in a little cottage an’ one day 
dey was cookin’ toidle an’ so Bookee tol’ La Pain not to eat that toidle 
cause he might not be dead yet. So La Pain wanted to taste that toidle 
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by all means. He was prayin’ for Bookee to go, an’ after Bookee left he 


n 
he went by the pot an’ he touched a little gravy with his finger. It tasted 
he good, so he took a little more. Tasted good. So finally he took an’ put 
ne his head down there. He drunk all this gravy. The toidle bit his tongue 
an’ did not leave go. He was squealin’ just like a pig. He didn’t know 
what to do, he was like crazy. So he went to de river an’ stuck his head 
in de water an’ de toidle swum away. So Bookee came back an’ La Pain 
he told him about de toidle, an’ they didn’t have no toidle dinner that day. 
ed 
de 38. ARE YOU MAN?! 
la An old lion lied over on his death bed. He told his son, “Son, meet 
La everything on earth but man. You'll be all right so long as you meet 
it. | everything on earth but man.” So the son listened to the words of his 
vil father for a while. So the older he got the more ambitious he became. He 
AW runs up on Rabbit one day an’ said to him, “‘Are you man?’’ Rabbit was 
n. scared out o’ his wits an’ said, “I’m nothin’ but a poor cottontail; by 
lo. God, dogs, cats, everything runs me.” So Lion ran off. He met a donkey. 
ee He run up on Donkey an’ knocked him down. He said to him, ‘‘Are you 
ip. man?” Donkey said, ‘““No, I’m not man. Children n’ everything comes 
ag along an’ knocks me about.’’ So Lion runs up on ‘nother rabbit. He 
on wanted know from him was he man. Rabbit said, ‘‘No, I ain’t nothin’ 
in but a rabbit. But I can show you man; you want to see man ?”’ Lion says, 
an “Ves.”” Rabbit says, ‘“Well, ‘bout an’ hour from now you will see him.”’ 
at So Lion says, “All right.’’ So Rabbit ran off an’ met a man. He said, 
tie ‘There’s a bad animal out here to meet you. He’s the king of the world. 
He wants to see who is man, he is so great.’’ So the man was layin’ 
behind a big oak tree. He had a double barrel rifle. He said to Rabbit, 
‘Now let’s see if he is around.” Rabbit said, ‘““Yes, he’s just aroun’ the 
is corner. Don’t fail to sting him.’’ So he went an’ called Lion. The man 
fired a shot at him an’ he fell. He got up an’ the man fired another shot; 
ne he fell again. He got up again an’ the man fired another shot. This time 
’s the lion fell an’ did not get up. He said, ‘““Ah, Rabbit, you’re the one who 
lo. led me to my slaughter. By God, you did me-nothin’. I promised I pay 
h you. It’s painin’ now..... Ah, it’s a bad thing to be disobedient. If I had 
ro listened to my father I would still be living and happy.” 
II. FAIRY TALES. 
I. CATSKIN.! 

There was a man had a daughter an’ a wife. His wife died. The 
ay daughter was the picture of his wife. So his wife say, “If you marry 
lle again I don’t want you to marry anyone but some one who resembles 
lle me.’ So he roamed the world through but he couldn’t find noone but his 
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daughter who looked like his wife. So he went to his daughter finally an’ 
said, “I want to git married, but your mother said I should not marry 
anybody who didn’t look like her; so I’m compelled to marry you.” So 
she went to her godmother an’ said, ‘‘Oh, mother, what shall I do? My 
father wants to marry me.’”’ So her godmother said, ‘You tell him you 
will marry him but he must git you a speakin’ lookin’ glass.’’ So she went 
back to her father an’ told him. He found a speakin’ lookin’ glass an’ 
came to marry her. So she went to her godmother an’ said, ‘“‘Oh, mother, 
what shall I do? My father wants to marry me.” So she said, ““He must 
kill dis Jack, take the hide, an’ have you a dress made out of it.” So he 
had the Jack killed an’ taken his hide an’ made a dress out of it for his 
daughter. Oh, she got all to pieces. She went an’ tol’ her godmother an’ 
she said, ‘‘Now you tell him to find you a ring that will fit the finest bird 
that flies in the air.’’ So the father found the ring. So the girl got dis- 
gusted, an’ she went an’ tol’ her godmother. Her godmother said, ‘“Now 
I tell you what you do. You ’point the weddin’, the day that you gonna 
git married. Now his room is upstairs, so you dress downstairs an’ let the 
lookin’ glass be down stairs.’’ So she locked the room up an’ put the 
lookin’ glass in it; let on she was in there dressin’. So pretty soon the 
father called down, ‘“‘Are you ready yet ?”’ The lookin’ glass said, ‘“‘Not 
quite.” Every time he call again the lookin’ glass say, ‘“Not quite.’’ She 
was about five hours dressin’. So finally the father got mad an’ he broke 
down the door an’ rushed in the room. He smashed the glass an’ started 
after her. She struck a king’s palace. She had a beautiful face, but then 
she had a Jackskin suit on. She walked up an’ axed the king’s wife to 
give her a job. At that time the king’s son, he was a sport — walked in. All 
the rest was lookin’ at her clothes, he looked at her beautiful face. So the 
king’s wife said, ‘Oh my God, we have nothin’ to give you.” So the 
prince said, ‘‘We need a boy in the turkey house in the back woods. 
(He was a hunter). So the mother accepted. She told one of the help to 
go back there an’ show Jackskin where the house was. So every day he 
had a habit of huntin’. He went back there an’ she went to her room. So 
he pin his face to the keyhole, an’ lo! she shake an’ different dresses the 
color of fair weather came, an’ she become a girl once more. So he goes 
home an’ taken sick. They sent for a doctor. Doctor said, ‘“‘Nothin’ wrong, 
only he in love wid someone.’’ So the mother said, ‘“Who in the name of 
God he in love with ?’’ He had to hide it so it made him sick. He didn’t 
say anything. So about two or three days he felt like eatin’ a cake. He 
wanted some girl’s cake, he didn’t know what. So they sent an’ got all the 
popular girls an’ had’em make cake. So none of ’em suit him. He say 
“But you haven’t sent for Jackskin.’’ They say, ‘“What you want wid 
dat stink Carolyn aroun’ the house ?”’ So they went sure enough an’ got 
Jackskin. So they got her, in her Jackskin suit, an’ she made a cake an’ 
dropped her ring in there. So that was the first cake he et a piece off'n. 
3itin’ that piece of cake he bit on the ring. He took it an’ kissed it an’ 
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slipped it under the pillow. Then he showed the ring up. He said he had et 
the cake an’ the ring was in that. So he said the finger the ring would fit 
that’s the girl he wanted for his wife. So they called for all the girls to 
come to the palace. So all the girls they came. They all tried, all with the 
exception of Jackskin. So none of em could git the ring on. So the prince 
said, ‘Where is Jackskin ? Send for her.”’ So they all said, ‘Aw you want 
her! You ought to be ashamed of yourself.’’ So she came. She had on 
little slippers She slipped the ring on her fingers, then shook herself, an’ 
by God they couldn’t look at her.; they had to turn their faces she was 
glitterin’ so. Then she had dat beautiful face. So she married the prince 
an’ they all lived happily ever after. 


2. THE SON WHO SOUGHT HIS FORTUNE.! 


Was a very ol’ king had three sons. He seemed to be gettin’ ol’ an’ 
feeble, an’ he loved all his boys. They was the apple of his heart. He was 
undecided who shall be the king to succeed him. He said, ‘“‘My dear boys, 
if you all do well I want you to promise me one thing. The one of you 
who goes out an’ prospers better I will make the smartest one of you the 
heir to my kingdom, an’ all of my territory.’’ One lad, the youngest lad, 
he went out an’ learned to be a very fine carpenter. An’ the next older 
he went out an’ learned to be an expert shoemaker. An’ the oldest one 
learned to be a very fine brick-layer. An’ after all of them had been away 
about three years from their father’s house they come back. So the father 
wanted to know what each one of them had done. The youngest one said 
he was a shoemaker. He showed his father what he could do. His father 
said, ‘My dear son, you have done well.’’ So the second son showed what 
he have did. So his father said to him too, ‘‘My dear son, you have done 
well.”” So he calls his eldest son an’ asks him what he has done, an’ when 
he told him he said, ‘“My dear son, you have did well.’”’” So when he had 
seen what they all did he said to them, ‘‘My dear sons, you all have did 
splendidly. I am going to make the eldest son my heir.”’ He told the other 
brothers, ‘“You didn’t do so well like the other brother.’’ So this lad 
went th’oo some strange foreign lands. He traveled and traveled. He 
went to the house, to a big fine house an’ ast them for something to eat ; 
got hungry. That was the king’s palace. Etonia Palace. The princess she 
seen him out the window there; they kept the princess in a sort 0’ con- 
finement, they didn’t wish her to see any mens at all, didn’t want her 
to keep company at all, no one of her choice; they wanted her to marry 
some nobility there, a very ol’ man. When she seen the young fellow she 
teally loved him. She th’owed a note down to the fellow, told him she’d 
like to speak to him in the garden that night. They sat down an’ talked 
chat an’ became very good friends. An’ she seed one o’ the guards coming 


1 Same informant as group I, no 15. 
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an’ she told him to hurry, “‘Royal Guards coming. They will surely kil] 
you if they ketch you in here.” Then the king seen her sighin’ one day, 
an’ ast her what she was sighin’ for. King said he would give her anything 
she ast. She said, ‘I wish you would help that poor man.” He sent for 
the young fellow an’ gave him six pieces of silver, see, gave him a suit of 
clothes to put on him, an’ sent him on his way. An’ he went to a wise 
man, a man of mysteries, an’ told him. “I would like to marry the king’s 
daughter.’ He gave him six pieces of silver the king had give him as he 
told him, said, ‘I want you to go to the king’s house six mornings ‘cause 
I want you to go to the king’s house back to the window where you were 
an’ get her to ask her daddy to let him come for’six mornin’s.’’ An’ she 
plead an’ went on an’ he came there. Said, ““When you go there they 
gonna speak evil of you, but don’t pay no attention to them, always go 
with a smile.’’ An’ the sixth day when he go there he had a very dear 
friend who lived in the city what handled all kinds of clothes. This 
mystery man he was a man of mysteries that he had all ways of living, 
great influence. He ast his friend to lend him a very fine suit of clothes 
an’ borrowed his, , .1 On the sixth day he sent the lad there to the king’s 
palace an’ he said, ““My dear lad, why you came here so much to do me 
honor ?”’ The lad said, “I love you, king, because you’re a great an’ noble 
king.’’ One day the king was out hunting, fox hunting. Y’know they get 
very thirsty on that day. The lad got information where the king was an’ 
he got a pitcher of ice water. So the king got a sympathetic feeling for 
the lad that he told the lad that he’d give him anything he wanted. The 
lad told him he wanted to marry his daughter. So the king agreed, an’ 
the lad married his daughter an’ they lived happy from that day and 
forever. 


3. THE MAGIC WATER.” 


A young lad his mother died. Before she died she gave him a ring an’ 
tol’ him to wear that ring, don’t take it off ever in your life. It was a very 
peculiar ring, strangest ring in the world. He went out to seek his fortune. 
As on his journey he went into a strange country what he had never seen 
before in his travels. Tired and hungry he set down to rest and fell to 
sleep. Was an old lady passin’ by going to the well to draw water. She 
was sighin’, see, an’ the man ask the ol’ lady what was she sighin’ about 
because she have lost her son, see. Said, “I had a son like you, see, but 
he was taken away from me.” An’ he wanted to soften the ol’ lady’s 
heart, he agreed to go an’ live with them. One day as he was there some 
of the nobility people seen him there, see, they was wondered. Ast him 
why he lived there, because it was a law in that country for every young 
man to be taken to the palace to serve the princess. She was the heir of 


1 Word illegible in my manuscript. 
2 Same informant as group I, no. 15. 
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the throne. An’ when they there to visit they mysteriously disappear, 
no one knows where they goes. As the nobility came to the queen they 
told her of the very fine young fellow. They told the princess of the lad 
they seen an’ she sent some soldiers down to take him back to dine with 
the princess. She sent her carriage to escort him to the palace. As he 
came to the palace they escorted him to the palace an’ they sat him down 
in a very fine dining room. She ordered the royal servants to fix their 
dinner in her private dining room. An’ when they got done their dining, 
she taken the young fellow, carried him with her through her garden. 
When they came to the garden there was a tunnel going through. As 
they were passing through there great large black dogs came in there 
rushing at them. She went a-lashing them with her whip an’ cuttin’ blood 
from them an’ they retreated. As she got out of that dungeon there was 
a river there. She got near to the large stream of water, she waved a magic 
wand and a boat appeared from the bottom of the water. She got in the 
boat, commanded him to get in the boat, an’ the boat went through the 
water like a shot out of a gun. They got to the other end of the island, 
a small island. They tied the boat to the shore; they both of them went 
passin’ through her garden. Beautiful flowers an’ all kinds of fruit on the 
island. Then the princess went away an’ told him to wait for her. She 
was gone so long an’ he was eatin’ the fruit an’ lookin’ at the beautiful 
flowers an’ he thought he’d go an’ see what was holdin’ her so long. He 
went up through the building there... creeped... beautiful building 
with marble floors and beautiful paintings an’ all like that, an’ he seen 
her standing on the upper floor beside a very beautiful statue. An’ she 
was whipping with her large black whip. An’ every time she whipped 
that statue it seemed to bleed, an’ when she got done whipping she told 
her, “If you do what I tell you, I will stop beatin’ you.” Statue didn’t 
say a word, just bled. Every time she whipped it it bled. She got tired of 
whipping but it still bled. When she stopped he slipped out to keep her 
from seeing him. She came back n’ they got into the boat. They cleaved 
the waters without any oars. They got to the end an’ walked through a 
little tunnel. Then the great big dogs came again an’ she beat them some 
more with her whip. They just bled; she knocked blood out of the dogs n’ 
they retreated runnin’ an’ howlin’. She told the lad to give her the ring. 
As he give her the ring she waved the magic wand an’ he turned into 
a black crow. He went flutterin’ an’ she cut at him with a dagger, tried 
to cut his wings off. An’ the lad flew to his godmother’s home. An’ she 
knowed that it was him. He went whining an’ she tell that really was 
him. Then she went an’ seen about thirty miles from there lived a man of 
mysteries, know all things. She told him of the great grievance she had 
of the wicked princess who had come an’ stolen her only son who could 
comfort her in her declining years. He said he would do all he could to 
help her. He gave her a little something in a bottle to sprankle when 
that crow comes round again to sprankle it on him. She sprankle it on 
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the crow an’ there was the boy who came to live with her. An’ when he 
did that she gave him something to put in his pocket to prevent him 
from turning back. He went back an’ asked for the ring. She got very 
angry an’ tried to turn him back to a crow. But every time she tried he 
sprankled that stuff over him an’ she couldn't do nothing. So he got up 
to the statue. The statue said, ‘‘Cut me on top’s head off.’’ He did cut her 
head off an’ he sprankled that stuff an’ turn the lady back. Then they 
went through the garden an’ the dungeon. The dogs got at them an’ 
they sprankled something an’ waved a magic wand an’ the dogs ran off. 
Then they went to the palace an’ sprankled on the statue. She turned to 
a lady. She was a princess. This other princess was very jealous of her 
because the king liked her best. All the people loved her. Then they went 
to the dungeon an’ sprankled on the dogs. They turned into fine young 
men. There was peace an’ prosperity in that kingdom an’ the people lived 


happy then an’ forever. 


4. THE FRIENDLY DEMON. ! 


This man he lived in the valley, see, old man, n’ he traveled around 
see, doing cobbling man, see, very peculiar man, see, very peculiar. People 
often came to him for advice, see. In a nearby city lives a lad about 
eighteen years of age. He started out to make his fortune, see, an’ he met 
this man, an’ this man ast him where he’s goin’, see. He said he’s goin 
out to make his fortune, see, on his life journey to make his fortune. He 
told him follow him, see. This man picked up a very large stone an’ told 
the young fellow to pick one up too. So the young fellow he couldn't pick 
up nothin’. So they carried that stone on with them. An’ they got ver 
hungry, see, an’ the man he said something on the stone, see, waved the 
magic on the stone an’ it came to a loath of bread. An’ he said, ‘‘Come on 
sit down, an’ eat something.”’ So when they got ready to leave, the boy 
he picked up a large stone; the man he didn’t pick up none. He went t 
traveling through the desert all that night. Next morning awoke an’ the 
man waved his hand an’ a great fine palace stood upon the hill an 
princess n’ everything came an’ made them welcome. This man said, “Um 
goin’ to the palace, see. I don’t want you to say a word when you get 
there, see.’’ So he waved his hand an’ they got to a place. So he got on 
a little brick house, got up on top of it, an’ he said something an’ the 
wind take them an’ dropped them on a lonely spot, an’ he waved his 
hand an’ a great big stone came wide open. He gave him the key, see 
something like a little magic wand in his hand, see, ‘“When you get there 
is all beautiful flowers an’ all kind of beautiful flowers.’’ Told him don't 
speak a word, see. An’ he got in there, an’ traveled pickin’ up flowers 
He got the flowers an’ all the fruit he could hold. His bosom was just full 


1 Same informant as group I, no. 15. 
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of fruit. An’ he brought them to the entrance he spoke a word, see. As he 
spoke a word them wild beasts rushed at him. Then he waved up his 
magic wand which the man gave him to open the metal door, an’ the 
man was outside. He was angry with the boy for disobeying what he said. 
He decided to leave the boy at his own mercy. As he was there long 
studying what to do a little man came up to him, see, he got skeered at 
the bearded mans. He asked him, ‘“‘Why? Don’t be afraid of me, I’m the 
friend of all who carries the magic wand. I will carry you any place you 
want. I’m the demon, I will obey you.’’ So he commanded him to take 
him away from that place. So he flew an’ flew’ an’ dropped him down 
alone by himself in a desert. All by himself; no one there. He was worrying 
an’ worrying. He got hungry. So the little ol’ man came an’ asked him 
what was the matter. He said, “I am hungry.’’ An’ he did something. 
Few minutes a big hotel was built an’ all the servants were there to serve 
him an’ honor as a king. The little man looked at him, said, ‘What else 
you want me to do?” He said, “I want a fine suit like a king.’’ He got 
him a suit fine as a king’s. After that he stayed there. He got tired living 
as a prince. He came there, greeted him. He said, ‘““‘What do you want ?”’ 
He said, ‘I want you take away all this an’ give me a horse. I want to go 
out an’ make my fortune, I want to make my own living.’’ He passed 
through a city an’ he saw a beautiful queen there. He was looking at the 
queen. As he passed by looking at her a man said, ‘“What you looking at ? 
Do you know it’s against the law to look at the beautiful queen? If the 
king catches you looking he will kill you.’’ The king had sent out for all 
the wise ones in the world, see, that any man could make his daughter 
alive he would consent for his daughter to be his wife. So he got studyin’ 
an’ the ol’ man came again, ast him, ‘‘What do you want?” He said, “I 
want to make the princess laugh. First you have to get me the finest suit 
that ever a princess wore, gold, diamonds, silver, an’ gold, an’ gold 
buttons. I want the finest horse that ever lived. I want footmens dressed 
in gold an’ silver, see. I want bags of gold, diamonds, jewelry of all 
descriptions.”’ So he went to the queen with his line of soldiers an’ body- 
guard, an’ on his white horse. He had one of the peculiarest walking stick 
that ever was known, see. That walking stick could dance, sing, squeal 
like a pig. Made the princess smile. So the king consented for him and her 
to be married. The king say, ‘‘Before you marry her I want you to build 
a place for my daughter.’’ He gi’m place for the palace. So he asked the 
man. He built the finest palace the world ever known. He said to the man, 
“I want diamonds, an’ silver, shiny gold, door knobs of gold, roof glistened 
wif gold.’’ Finer then the king’s palace himself. Everyone thought it was 
magic. No one thought any one could build like that over night. Take 
seven years. So he an’ the princess went there to live an’ they lived happy 
hereafter. 
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5. THE WICKED MOTHER. 











































Once it was a woman and she had three children. And she had a little 
young baby, it didn’t have anything to eat. So she killed the baby. The 


two little girls were left then. The husband came in. He was in the habit al 
of goin’ to kiss his baby first thing. So the wife saw him and said, “Hurry de 
up an’ eat.’”’ So she hurried up her husband to the table. He and thetwo § lik 
little girls ate the dinner. The father said, ““‘Um-m-m, — had a nice 8h 
dinner today.”’ The wife said, ‘“Yeh.’’ Finally two little birds came in the bu 
room an’ said, “My mama killed me, my papa eat me, my two little sisters Ys 

e 


suckin’ my bones.” Papa said, ““What does that mean?” The mother 
said, ‘‘Shoo out o’ here, you little birds!” But the birds didn’t pay no 80" 


‘tention. They said the same thing again: ““My mama killed me, my papa de 
eat me, my two little sisters suckin’ my bones.”’ At dat time I stepped for 
on a piece o’ tin an’ went to Chi. Is 
un 
thi 
6. THE STRONG ONE.! = 
ask 
There was a very poor fellow he was wandering around through the wa 
woods. Suddenly he saw some goints (giants). They was exercising. He elu 
hid behind a tree an’ watched them grabbin’ a tree under each arm, sai 
pullin’ them up by the root. So pretty soon they run up on him an’ he ‘en 
yelled, ‘“Uh-uh, gonna pull up all dem trees.”’ So they went to a big lake. in 
The people all in different parts of the lake. One grabbed a big spike mall sO. 
an’ th’oo it clear across de lake. So de fellow said, ‘““My God, dat’s good, tat 
but dat ain’t a thing to what I’m gonna do.” So the goints said, ‘“What an 
you gonna do ?”’ He said, “I’m gonna destroy de north corner of Ireland; of | 
you better talk to me an’ hol’ me.”’ So the goints said, ‘“What we gonna hav 
do, he’s more powerful dan we are.’’ So one of ‘em said. “Well, well dol 
give a barbecue an’ invite him toit.”’ Sothey invited him. That night when for 
they was dancin’ an’ everything they invited him to a room. So they He 
showed him the room an’ told him that was where he was to sleep. It was sle 
very cold so they brought in some sticks of wood. So he gits under the kee 
bed an’ puts the sticks of wood in the bed. Pretty soon the goints come in “O 
the room an’ hit the sticks. Three cracks, ‘“‘Boom, boom, boom.” So dey on 
shore dey had him. So de nex’ mornin’ he surprise them all. They say, to: 
“How you rest ?”’ He say, “‘Oh, I rest fine, only some mosquitoes came in two 
an’ bothered me there once.’”’ So the goints helt a caucus to see what they fiv 
could do about this strong man.” So one of them said, ‘“‘Better gin ’um Oo 
some money an’ let him leave.’’ So they asked him how much he want, sai 
an’ he say two million dollars. So he got two million dollars an’ after qui 
that I left. “wW 
So 





1 Same informant as group I, no. 4. 
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7. THREE FOOLS.! 


A man once got married. His wife become to be a mother. He bo’t her 
a barrel o’ wine. So he said to her, ‘“Now we not goin’ to open dis wine till 
de baby is born. When de baby is born we gonna open dis wine.”” Women- 
like, de chile was too long bornin’ an’ she wanted to taste dis wine. De ol’ 
gran’mother wanted to taste de wine too. But befo’ dey could drink it de 
bung popped out an’ de wine all wasted on de floor. So de husband come 
back an’ found dem all cryin’, de wife, de gran’ mother, an’ de aunt. So 
de husband said, “‘What’s de matter?”’ They said, ‘““Oh well, we ain’t 
got no wine to drink when de baby’s born, ‘cause de bung done blow out 
de barrel an’ all de wine wasted on de floor. Now we can’t have no name 
for the baby when she’s born.’’ The husband said, ‘‘Well, I’ll be damned. 
I’ve had enough of you three. I’m gonna leave, an’ I ain’t comin’ back 
unless I see three fools like you all.’’ So the husband left them all. First 
thing he did he run up on a cat. He picked up de cat an’ put him in his 
sack. About an hour after that or two he struck a place. He went on in an’ 
asked people could he have dinner. They tol’ him all right. While that he 
was settin’ there waitin’ for them to git ready, at every plate dey had a 
club. He said to them, “Why do you have a club at every place?” They 
said, ‘Oh the rats are so bad we have to keep clubs at every place to kill 
‘em.” He said to them, ‘‘Aw, you don’t have to do that. I got something 
in my sack that will git rid of every rat you got.” So they said, “Is that 
so? Will you let us see it ?”’ He said, ‘““Aw right, just put the food on the 
table an’ you will see for yourselves.”” So they put the food on the tables 
an then the rats commenced to come out. So then the man let the cat out 
of the sack an’ the cat killed all the rats. So the people said they must 
have that cat. The man said, “I will give him to you for fifty thousand 
dollars.”’ They said, ‘“Aw right,” an’ they give him fifty thousand dollars 
for his cat. Den de man went on his way again. Dis time he found a rooster. 
He picks up de rooster an’ puts him in his sack. He asks for a place to 
sleep an’ the people say all right. So there was four boys settin’ up 
keepin’ him company. So he tol’ them, “You better go to bed.” They said, 
“Oh, we got to pull the stone off the sun so that the sun kin rise, else no 
one will know what time it is.” So de man said, ‘‘I got somethin’ here 
to tell time with.’’ So he pulled out his rooster. Eleven o'clock it crowed ; 
two o’clock it crowed; three o’ clock it crowed; four o’clock it crowed; 
five o'clock it crowed; an’ at six o’clock it crowed loud’cause de sun rose. 
Oo-00-00, dey had to have dat rooster. What would he take for it? He 
said, ‘‘Five thousand dollars.’’ My God, dey wanted dat rooster. No 
quicker than word was said an’ done. So de man went off again. Hesaid, 
‘Well, dat’s two fools.”’ So he went along an’ dis time he found a reef-hook. 
So he came across some men who were tryin’ to cut a wheat field with 


1 Same informant as group I, no. 4. 
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bows an’ arrows. So he said to them, “Aw, pshaw, I got sumpin’ make 
better time than dat in dis wheat fiel’. Wan’ see it ?’’ So he pull out his 
reef hook an’ started cuttin’. In three strokes he cut more than fifty six 
persons. So they must have that reef hook. They asked him, ““How much 
will you take for it ?”’ He said, ‘Fifty thousand dollars.’’ No quicker than 
word was said an’ done. So he said, ‘‘Well, that’s the three fools.” 
Therefore he went back to his family an’ tol’ them he had met three 
more fools like them. He said, ‘““You kin name the baby anything, Peter, 
Paul, Luke, James, anything.” After that I left. 


8. THREE MORE FOOLS.! 


A young fellow, he was an Irishman, he wanted t’ git married, see, 
an’ he was going wid a girl an’ when he got there, see, an’ he was very 
fond of the girl, n’ the girl they sot at the table there, they invited him 
around to take lunch wid ’em. While he was settin’ there they set the 
table n’ the old lady sent the girl to get the molasses. So the girl stayed 
away a long time n’ pretty soon the mother saw some molasses drippin’ 
through the wall. So she went out to find her daughter. After she found 
her she said, ‘‘Stayin’ so long,” ask the girl, ‘What you studyin’ about ?” 
The girl said, “I’m sittin’ here studyin’ what my first child gonna be.” 
So the old lady said, ‘“That’s right, I wonder what I shall name your first 
baby.”’ So while they were sittin’ there talkin’ the old man goes up. 
He says, ‘“‘What you all sittin’ there studyin’ about ?”’ So the old lady 
said, ‘‘My girl is wonderin’ n’ I’m wonderin’ about what she’s wonderin’, 
what her first child’s gonna be.” So they stayed out so long the suitor 
comes up. He asks them what they’re sittin’ there for. So the old lady 
says, ‘“My girl is wonderin’ n’ I’m wonderin’ about what she is wonderin’ 
an’ so is my husband, what her first child’s gonna be.”’ So the suitor got 
mad an’ started to go out. He said, “If I go out an’ find three people 
crazier than these I'll marry your daughter.’’ So he went out an’ first 
thing he come across a man with a pair of pants he was tryin’ to hang 
on a tree limb an’ climb into them. The suitor said, ‘“Well, that’s the first 
one.’’ So next he come to a man who had a cabin an’ he had a lot of grass 
growin’ on top of that cabin. So he had a cow an’ he was tryin’ to take 
that cow an’ put him on top of the cabin with grass up on the top to eat 
the grass off the top of the roof. So the suitor said, ““Why don’t you cut 
the grass on the roof and put it on the ground for the cow to eat ?”’ The 
man said, “I never thought of that.’’ So the suitor said, ‘‘Well, that’s the 
second one.”’ So he met another man who had a wheel barrow. It was 
empty but he kept wheeling it up to his house an’ then would run back 


1 Same informant as group I, no 15. 
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an’ wheel it up again. So the suitor said, “What are you tryin’ to do?” 
The man said, ‘I’m tryin’ to wheel some sunshine into my house.”’ So 
he went back and marry her. 


Q. LITTLE CLAUS.} 


Now they was a man, a very poor man, an’ he studied a way; tol’ his 
wife, ‘‘We gonna try to get some money out de king. We got an ol’ hog; 
we gonna kill dis hog an’ gonna ketch de blood into de hog’s bladder, 
y’see, an’ I gonna place de bladder at your left side.”” So he went along 
the street playin’ de fiddle, his wife goin’ along with him. He play, 
“Viddy-yum, yiddy-yum, yiddy-yum, yiddy-yum.” So he draw the 
king’s attention. His name was Jack. The king say, “Hello, m’ boy.”’ 
Jack reply, ‘“Hello, King.’’ King say, ““What is your name ?”’ He replied, 
“Jack.” The king say, ‘““You play the fiddle for a living?’’ Jack say, 
“Yassir.”” An’ the wife she say, “‘An’ I dance for a living.’’ So he begin to 
playin’ a chune, an’ his wife started to dancin’. So Jack tol’ his wife, 
“Aw, you ain’t dancin’ right.’’ Him an’ his wife they gits in a quarrel. 
He pulls up a big knife an’ stuck his wife in dat bladder she had in her 
clothes. The wife fell out dead an’ she starts bleedin’. The king says, “‘Oh, 
Jack, you done killed your wife, n’ you in my land an’ I’m compelled to 
prosecute you.”’ So Jack said, “‘Aw, I got a chune to bring her back.”’ 
So he started playin’ his fiddle an’ dancin’ an singin’, He sang: 


“Ol’ Bill done crossed de road, 
Ol’ Bill done crossed de road, 
Ol’ Bill done crossed de road.”’ 


So first his wife commenced moving her clothes; next she jumped up 
an’ started dancin’. So she danced, danced, danced till she got tired. So 
de king gits wild over de fiddle. He says, ‘‘Jack, want to sell dat fiddle ?”’ 
Jack says, ‘Yes, for five thousand dollars.’’ So the king buys the fiddle 
an’ gives Jack five thousand dollars for it. So Jack said, ‘‘I’ll be dogged 
if that ain’t one fool ave got.’”’ So the king goes home an’ kills two of his 
servants. So he played, played, played, an’ his servants ain’t never got 
back to life. So he put out a big reward for Jack an’ had Jack caught. So 
after they caught Jack he cried an’ went on so pitiful that the king’s two 
daughters begged him not to have Jack killed. So the king decided to let 
Jack live. He put him in the woods with the cattle an’ made him watch 
‘em. So Jack went out in the woods to watch the cattle. Finally they was 
plenty water back there. There come up a big drouth like it was last 
summer. All the cattle was dying. One of the king’s daughters say, ‘‘Well, 
better let Jack carry the cattle out o’ the woods to the water, that ’ll 
keep ‘em from dying.’’ So Jack drive ‘em out every day. So Jack had 
bought a poor cow named All Mine. He driven her in front of his cattle. 


1 Same informant as group I, no. 4. 
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So he would call out every now and then, ‘Ho ho, All Mine! All Mine!” 
So people came along an’ said, ‘“‘Phew, but ain’t that a rich man; jas’ 
look at de cattle he’s got.’’ So Jack met another man an’ did the same 
trick he had played on the king. So this time he got one hundred thousand 
dollars. So later on when the man wanted to prosecute Jack, Jack said 
he didn’t belong to himself, he belonged to the king. The fellow let him 
alone. So Jack showed up one day with his pile of money in front of the 
king. The king was amazed an’ said, ‘‘Jack, where did you get all that 
money?” Jack said, ‘I killed All Mine an’ sold her. I got so much for 
every pound o’ meat an’ a cent for every hair on the cow.” So the king 
jumps in an’ have about fifty cows killed. He couldn’t sell the meat let 
alone the hairs. So the king concluded to git rid of Jack. But once again 
his daughter stepped in. She said, ‘‘Put him in the garden. We kin watch 
him there, an’ that will keep him out o’ devilment.”” So they put him in 
the garden. Every day the women give Jack a lot of orders like women 
will do. So one day Jack got mad an’ he said, ‘“My God, you two are the 
most ugly things I ever did see. By God, you ought to stay out o’ my 
sight, I’d like you much better.” The two daughters were very pretty an’ 
felt highly insulted. So they went to the king an’ said, “‘Father, we don’t 
care what you do wid Jack. You kin take him an’ do what you want to.” 
So the king said, “‘Aha, I would certainly like to git rid of that fellow.” So 
he concluded he would grab Jack an’ put him in a sack. So he drove to 
about as deep a place as they was around the lake shore. So he got out 
to get a drink at a cafe, an’ left Jack in the sack. Everybody aroun’ there 
knowed the king’s daughter was real pretty. So a fellow was riding by on 
a horse. Just as he rode by Jack cried out from the sack, ‘‘I don’t want to 
marry the king’s daughter, I don’t want to marry the king’s daughter, 
I don’t want to marry the king’s daughter.’’ So the man stepped down 
from his horse an’ said, ‘“What you say?” Jack said, “I don’t want to 
marry the king’s daughter.’”’ So the man said, “Well I would like to 
marry the king’s daughter.” So Jack said, ‘Well, untie me real quick, 
an’ you kin take my place in the sack. The king’s inside the cafe.’”’ So 
the man untied the sack an’ Jack came out an’ the man went in. Jack lit 
on the horse an’ rode away real quick. So the king came out an’ had Jack 
dropped in the deepest place. He said, ‘“Well, I’m through wid you. I done 
seen the last bubble. I'll not be bothered wid you any more.” So he left 
the river an’ went on his way. Jack had plenty money, so he went away. 
Six months later he came back. He had a big drove of sheep. Jack wouldn't 
go into the king’s place but he Stayed out on the highway, an’ he sent 
someone in an’ asked him if he wanted to buy some sheep. The king was 
surprised to see Jack alive again. He said, “Jack, I thought I drowned 
you six months ago.”’ Jack said, ‘‘You did. An’ where you th’owed me they 
was all kind o’ animals. The sheep was the easiest to drive so I brought 
them to you. I thought you might want to buy some sheep.’ The king 
said, ‘Jack, I’m gonna buy dis sheep from you, but I don’t ever want to 
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ketch your feet on my land any mo’.’”’ So Jack goes to Europe after dis, 
an’ there he bought a carriage to ride in jus’ like the king’s. So on the 
bottom of the carriage he plastered some land that he took from Europe. 
So Jack drove back to the king’s land an’ called the king. So the king 
said, ‘‘I wonder if this is Jack again.”’ Sure enough it was Jack. The king 
said, ‘“‘Jack, didn’t I tol’ you that I didn’t ever want to ketch your feet 
on my land any mo’.”’ Jack said, “Pardon me, my feet are not on your 
land, I brought my land wid me.”’ Then the king let Jack alone. He 
gave him up. 


I0. THE SEVENTH SON.! 


An old man had seven sons. An’ he was an old woodchopper, an’ he 
come to conclusion that he couldn’t see them. Early one night he laid in 
bed an’ tol’ his wife, “We have too many children. We can’t see them all. 
Best thing we kin do, I think, is we'll lose two of ’em in the morning.”’ 
So the youngest an’ the next they taken them two along. So the youngest 
he gets up that morning early an’ goes to the brook. He fills both of his 
pockets full of stones, also his brother’s. So father called them an’ took 
them away with him. He was goin’ to lose them. So they dropped rocks 
all the time till daylight broke. Daylight broke an’ the old man stopped. 
He started choppin’ wood. Everywhere the old man took them they drop 
rocks. So they put them in certain place in the woods an’ tol them to stay 
there till father return. Finally dark caught ’em an’ no one had returned. 
So they started followin’ the rocks. They made a trail right back home. 
The mother said, ‘““Well, we have much more mush than we can destroy 
tonight, an’ if they was here would be something to eat for them, an’ 
they could enjoy it.’’ Just at that time the seventh son knocked on the 
do’. He surprised his parents, an’ after they walked in the mother got 
the mush for them. They enjoyed it that night. For a couple o’ days 
after that the old man didn’t say nothing. He was just wonderin’ what 
to do. So one mornin’ he woke ’em all up all at once. They didn’t know 
anything about it. So when they called them up the seventh son thought 
of mush from that night. So he fills all his pockets with mush an’ gits his 
brother to do the same. So every step they took they drop mush. Daylight 
came. Well of course after daylight the birds see it an’ pick it all up. So 
the father chopped wood for a long while, then he put his sons in a spot an’ 
tol’ them to wait there till he returned. So the father went away an’ 
never come back. When the boys looked for the mush they couldn’t 
find it because the birds ate it all up. So the seventh son said, ‘‘Well, 
we're lost.’ So he clamb a tall pine an’ looked around. He said, “I'll 
look an’ see if there is any light. Anyway I see a light. We’re gonna travel 

that way.”’ So he seen a light over in the east. He always remembered 
where the east was. He knew all the directions, north, east, south. So they 


1 Same informant as group I, no. 4. 
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travelled, travelled all through the night an’ sure enough they found that 
light. So they found the light an’ it was at the devil’s house. So the seventh 
son knocked on the do’ an’ asked the lady for a place to lodge. The lady 
said, ‘“This is the devil’s house. The devil is away just now but he will 
soon be back. I would give you a place to lodge but the devil eats children.” 
So the seventh son said, ‘“‘We might just as well get et up by your husband 
as to get destroyed by animals in the woods. We'll take a chance.” So 
the devil’s wife said, ‘‘Aw right, come on in.’”’ So she gave ’em a bed to 
themselves. So pretty soon the devil come in. He said, ‘“‘Um-m-m-m-m, 
I smell fresh meat.’’ His wife said, ‘‘I don’t know what it is unless it is 
them two sheep that you killed.’’ The devil said, ““No, I smell sheep, but 
I smell fresher meat than them.’’ So he went on inside the house an’ 
rambled around until he found the seventh son an’ his brother. The devil 
said, ‘‘Um-m-m-m-m, I’m gonna have a lovely breakfast tomorrow.” So 
he had two daughters an’ he took the two white caps from off their heads 
an put them on the two boys. So about two hours after he put the caps 
on the two boys’ heads it was dark an’ he felt in the room for the two boys 
caps. But the seventh son had reversed the caps an’ put them back on the 
daughters’ heads. So the devil felt the cap an’ drew his knife. He cut both 
heads off. So then the devil went out of the room. So the seventh son 
said to his brother, ‘“Now brother, we got to travel now.” So they started 
away as fast as they could go. So the old man finds his two daughters 
the next morning an’ he is as mad as can be. So he said to his wife, 
“‘Gimme my twelve-mile boots.’”’ So he puts on the twelve mile boots an’ 
he is able to take twelve miles at every step. So the seventh son sees the 
devil coming. He said to his brother, “‘Get up under this rock.’’ So the 
devil comes right to that rock an’ goes to sleep. So the seventh son waits 
till the devil is sound asleep an’ then he puts on the devil’s boots an’ goes 
back to the devil’s wife. He says to her, ‘“The devil’s in big trouble. It'll 
take all his money to get him out. He says to get it an’ send it back by 
me.’’ So the devil’s wife gets all his money an’ gives it to the seventh son. 
So he started back an’ on his way he met a doctor with all kinds of stuff. 
He said, ‘‘Doctor, got any ether?’’ The doctor said, ‘‘Yes.”’ He said, 
“Give me one hundred dollars worth.”’ So he took the ether an’ put it in 
the devil’s nose. He knowed he had him then. So he told his brother to 
come out from under the rock. So all that day they travelled. They 
didn’t know where they was goin’. They was tryin’ to find some people. 
Unbeknowin’s they got to their home. Their mother was in slumber. She 
was in sleep dreamin’ about her sons. The seventh son knocked on the 
door. She said, ‘“Who dat?” He said, “It’s me, your seventh son.’’ She 
recognized her two boys an’ grabbed them she was so happy to see them 
again. So the seventh son said, ‘‘I have a wealth for me an’ you.” So he 
taken his mother an’ carried her away that night. Next day he showed 
her the money. He bought a home, an’ next month he made his mother 
go back an’ go get the rest of the brothers, an’ made them wealthy. But 
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he drove his father away. He said, ‘“‘You didn’t love your children enough 
to work for them an’ keep them, but you took them out in the woods 
where the wild animals could eat them, an’ you left them there all by 
themselves. But we found a way to save ourselves, an’ I stayed away 
from home till I got my load, then I came home. Now we don’t need you. 
Let all fathers be well aware how they take their children an’ lose them.”’ 


II. THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES.! 


There was t’ree brothers an’ two older brothers always make de 
youngest clean up d’ house an’ shine dere shoes. So one night the king of 
the village give a dance, an’ he invite everyone to come. The youngest 
son axed the two brothers may he go along wid dem to the dance. They 
only laughed at him an’ made a monkey outta him. When the two brothers 
was ready to go to the dance they called the youngest brother and made 
him shine dere shoes. They said, ‘‘Good-bye, an’ be nice until we come back 
an’ we'll tell you about the ball.’’ When the two brothers came from the 
ball they found the young brother up an’ they tol’ him what a fine time 
they had an’ that the king was gonna build a glass hill an’ at the top o’ 
the glass hill his daughter would be sittin’ up wid t’ree golden apples an’ 
the one that would ride to the top o’ the hill will be given a golden apple 
each time he ride up dere, an’ the one that will present the golden apples 
will be awarded his daughter an’ half the kingdom. So the next night the 
oldest brother had to go to sleep in the barn. When he was about to sleep 
a funny noise happened an’ his brudder ran home. He tol’ his second 
oldest brother about the noise an’ so the second brother said, ‘““Nonsense, 
I'll go see for myself.’’ So he went out an’ fin’ out for himself an’ the same 
thing happened. So he sent the youngest son. The youngest son heard 
the same noise but he did not run home. It was only a beautiful horse in 
the back of the barn that was makin’ this noise all saddled up with armor 
on him. Next mornin’ he went home an’ the two brothers gettin’ ready 
to go try their luck to ride up the glass hill. The youngest brother axed 
them to come with them. They only laughed an’ made a mockery out of 
him again. As soon as they left the house he went into the barn an’ 
dressed in his beautiful armor an’ rode away. An’ so just as the sun was 
about to set rode this beautiful knight out. His brothers did not know it 
was him an’ he rode to the top of the glass hill an’ receive a golden apple. 
The next day the same thing happened an’ he received another golden 
apple. The third day was the day to see who would have de t’ree golden 
apples. As about the sun was to set he rode up the hill again an’ received 
the last golden apple. Everyone was present at the king’s palace except 
him. So the king asked was everyone present, an’ the two oldest brothers 
said no, cause their youngest brother was home an’ he could not have 


1 Same informant as group I, no. 15. 
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the apples. ‘““No matter, bring him to the palace too.’’ So they went 
home an’ told his brother that the king had wanted him. When he 
reached the king, the king axed him if he had the three golden apples. He 
presented them, an’ the king awarded him his daughter an’ half the 
kingdom, an’ they lived happy ever after. 


I2. THE HOMELESS ANIMALS.} 


There was a fellow, he was a very poor man once, an’ he had an ol’ 
rooster. So he said to the rooster, “Say, rooster, I’m a pretty ol’ man, an’ 
I kin just make expenses now. You better git yourself a home.’’ So the 
rooster set out to find a home. On his way he met a dog. He said, “Hello, 
dog, where you goin’ ?’’ The dog said, ‘“Well, my master put me out of 
his home. I ain’t got no more teeth an’ I ain’t no more good, so he sent 
me off by myself.”’ The rooster said, ‘Come on wif me.” So the two of 
them went along an’ pretty soon they come across a mule. They said, 
“Hello, mule, where are you goin’ ?’’ He said, ““Well, my master sent me 
off to find a home for myself. I got four big legs all sewed up, an’ I 
couldn’t do anything so my master sent me off.’’ So they said, “Come on, 
we'll all go together.’’ So they went on an’ travelled that night. So they 
run up on a cat. They said, ‘Hello, cat, where you goin’ ?”’ The cat said, 
“‘Well, my master has sent me out to find my own home. I ain’t got no 
moore teeth an’ I can’t catch no rats, so my master sent me away.” So 
they all said, “Come along with us.” So they all went along together. 
They struck a place that night where they gave balls and dances. So the 
rooster got up in a tree, the mule he got in some hot manure, the dog got 
under the step, an’ the cat got in a corner of the fireplace like he used to 
do at home an’ they all went to sleep. So pretty soon someone came in 
the house an’ struck a match. With that the cat jumped up an’ scratched 
the man, the rooster set up a loud crowing, the dog grabbed the man by 
the leg, an’ the mule raised up an’ kicked the man. So from that time no 
one would go in that house; they claimed that the place was haunted. So 
that gave them all a home. 


13. THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
| 
Bout a preacher. So was a haunted house. Could nobody stay in it. 
Everybody go in there, the hants run them out. So the preacher says, 
“T believe I’ll go in that house. Ain’t no hants kin run me out.” So he 
takes his grip, a hymn book an’ a Bible, an’ he went in the house. An’ so 
he got in the bed an’ he locked the door before he got in bed. He turned 
his head over against the wall. The door came open with a slam-bam. 
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Same informant as group I, no. 4. 
From Plateau, Ala. 
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So he turned over, look over at the door. So he sees a ghost looked just 
like a cat settin’ up in a chair with his front paws up. So the man turned 
his head back to the wall. So after he turned his head back, the door 
opened again, slam. He was just tremblin’ in bed. Second spirit what come 
in asked the other what he was waitin’ for. The first spirit said, “‘Patience.”’ 
So they just went to rockin’ in the chair. When the man turned his head 
again the door opened and slammed again, and another spirit walked in. 
The spirit said, ““What you waitin’ for?” The other spirits said, ‘Pa- 
tience.”’ So all these of ’em went to rockin’. Man was so skeered in bed, he 
didn’t see no way to git out. They was settin’ between him an’ the door. 
So they couldn’t skeer him out. The big one said, ‘“What-are-you-waitin’- 
on?” One of them said, ‘‘He-just-havin’-fits-in-the-bed.”’ The other one 
said, ‘‘Let’s start now.”’ So the man jumped out of bed clean over their 
heads an’ ran out the door. So when he got out he looked back at ’em and 
said, ‘“Tell Patience. I been an’ gone.” 


iH? 


Once there was a man he said he didn’t believe in any haunted house. 
So another person came to him and told him he would give him a load 
of watermelons if he would stay in that house. So he said, ‘‘Sure, I'll 
stay in there.’’ So he got a pine box, some matches and tobacco, and 
prepared to stay the whole night. So he reached the house and lit his 
pipe. He sat down and started reading. Pretty soon something got up 
beside him and said, “‘Ain’t nobody here but you an’ me.”’ The man said, 
“Yes, an’ ain’t goin’ be nobody but you directly.’’ So he looked all 
around for some way to get out. But there was’nt no way to get out. He 
saw a window an’ he jumped right through that and commenced to run. 
So while he was runnin’ something come up alongside of him an’ said, 
“Made pretty good speed.”’ The man said, ‘I ain’t done what I’m gwine 
to do.”’ So while he was runnin’ he come across a rabbit runnin’ in front 
of him. He said, “Git out de way, rabbit.’’ Then he met a man. Then he 
yelled out, ‘“Tell that lady she can keep that load of watermelons ‘cause 
after this I ain’t gwine have no use for them.” 


14. THE THREE QUESTIONS.” 


‘Twas an Irishman goin’ along an’ dere was two men that the king said 
if this man could answer three questions he could have the kingdom. So 
the king had this colored man tied. He was to cut his head off. This ol’ 
Irishman passed an’ the colored man was cryin’ worried. The Irishman 
said, “Faith an’ bejedders, what are you cryin’ about ?”’ The colored man 
said, ‘“My head is to be cut off Friday if I don’t answer three questions 


1 From Tuskegee School, Ala. 
* From Vicksburg, Miss. 
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for de king.”’ So the Irishman said,” I’ll take your place.”’ So he taken 
de colored man’s place an’ that Friday he walked roun’ to de king’s 
th’one. The king asked the Irishman what he want. The Irishman said, 
“Well, I came to take the colored man’s place. He said if he answered 
your questions he could be king, so if I answer them I be the king.” So 
de king asked him, “‘How big is that mountain set out there in front of 
the th’one ?’’ How many baskets to fill up de dirt ?”’ The Irishman said, 
‘‘Accordin’ to de size of de basket. If de basket is big as de mountain den 
only one basket.”” The king rubbed his hair. He said, ’’How much do 
you think I worth, me being the king ?’’ The Irishman said, “Well, faith 
m’ jedders, you not worth as much as the Lord an’ they sold him for 
thirty pieces of silver.’’ The king got worried. He roached his hair. He 
said, ‘‘What am I studyin’ about ?”’ The Irishman said, ““What a damn 
fool you are.’’ He got to be king. 


III. STORIES OF EXAGGERATION. 
I. THE MARVELOUS POTATO. 
I. 

My daddy growed potatoes once an’ he had one that was so big he 
said, ‘‘Mama, go out an’ see the potato.’’ So they got plowin’ up around 
that potato, they took two mules an’ run up to dat potato. It was rough 
on the mules. So they got a big whup to whup those mules. They thought 
it might be a root. No it wasn’t no root. They kept on an’ kept on. Pretty 
soon they found a trail. There was a hole in the groun’. Then they come 
to some pig tracks. They was another hole an’ they was hogs up there 
in that hole way up in that tater. Them hogs wouldn’t never get hungry. 
It was a sow an’ twenty four pigs. 


II.! 

They growed pumpkins so large down in Coon County. Saw a pumpkin 
vine. So he looked for the pumpkin. Just as he got to the pumpkin out 
jumped a buck. He shot at it an’ killed the buck, an’ hit a tree. So he saw 
somepin’ comein’ out o’ the tree. It was honey. It crossed the river an’ 
he got all the buckets he could an’ filled them up. He filled up everything 
wid that honey. Next thing his horse jumped out of his bridle so he 
filled the horses’ hide wid dis honey. The horse throwed him some high, 
I never did see. 

gi ik, 

A fellow had a stalk of corn. It grew so large after it go ripe until he 
put a mill right in that stalk. He ground it up, put a fire in there, made 
flour out of the corn meal and cooked it. 


1 From Kowaliga, Ala. 
2 From Alabama, 
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IV.! 
Ol’ man Mr. Carby had some corn. It grew so tall it lapped over an’ met. 
It made a bridge to cross the river by. 


Vi 
What’s the largest apple you ever see? On our farm an apple fell into 
the river an’ the river started runnin’ cider for three days. 


2. CATCHING THE GALLINIPPER.! 


A gallinipper come after me down Mobile way. He run behind that tree. 
The gallinipper come th’oo the tree. I clinched on the other side. I had him. 


3. THE BIRD DOG.? 


I had a bird dog once. Goin’ up toward Birmingham he jumped off the 
train an’ pointed at a covey of birds. I wanted to get off an’ get the birds, 
but the engineer wouldn’t stop. So I come back the next day. That son 
of a bitch was holdin’ them still. 


4. VOICES IN THE FRYING PAN.” 


I have been so far up north until I couldn’t understand anything 
anybody said. I got a gang of fryin’ pans an’ everybody I would meet 
I would hold it in front of them an’ ketch their voices. The voices froze in 
the fryin’ pan an’ said, “‘Good morning.” 


5. THE THREE SUITORS. 


1? 

Once it was a beautiful girl an’ two or three different boys was goin’ 
wid her. So she didn’t know which one she wanted to marry an’ she 
started to test them. So she was walkin’ wid de first boy, she an’ him 
goin’ to de well with a bucket. The bottom fell out of the bucket. So the 
first boy said, ‘‘I’m a mechanic without a trade.’’ Then he took a plank 
layin’ on the side o’ the road, an’ cut the plank an’ fit it to the bucket 
before any water dropped out. Another afternoon, it was winter an’ very 
cold. There was a great big tree outside the house six feet through. The 
daughter said to the second boy, ‘‘You’ll have to get some wood to make 
a fire.’’ She said, “I can’t keep warm.” So the fellow went to the door. 
He said, “I’m cuttin’ wood without a trade.’”’ Just then a bolt of light- 
ning flashed. He cut the tree down, an’ cut up a cord of wood, brought in 
the wood, made a fire, all this before the lightning struck the stump of 


1 From Kowaliga, Ala. 
? Vicksburg, Miss. 
’ From Jackson, Miss. 
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the tree. So the third fellow come to see her. She an’ him was out walking 
an’ a deer leaped past them. So the boy said, ‘I’m shoeing without a 
trade.”’ As the deer jumped up to run he shoed all four of the deer’s feet 
an’ he never stopped running. So another time she was out with a boy an’ 
a rabbit jumped on one side of the road. So the boy said, “I’m shaving 
without a trade.”” He shaved every hair off the rabbit, even inside his 
ears an’ the rabbit never stopped runnin’, an’ he never cut the rabbit. 
Which one had the swiftest occupation ? 


II. 

Once there was a girl had three beaus. So the first one called he went 
out there an’ she said the one did the quickest thing could marry her. 
So he drawed some water, po’ed it in de bucket an’ went out in de woods, 
cut some wood, came back an’ made a fire before the water ever hit the 
bottom. Nex’ he went out in de fiel’, shuck some co’n, then he come on 
back from the fiel’ n’ knocked down a stalk. He carried the co’n to the 
mill an’ ground it up an’ brought it back; made a fire an’ cooked the 
bread, went out in de fiel’ n’ the stalk never fell. Nex’ one went out to de 
well n’ draw some water, cut down a tree, made a fire, cooked n’ was 
eatin his sixteenth biscuit when the water fell. Which one was the 
quickest ? 


IV. OLE MARSTER STORIES. 


I. RUNNING WITH HIS SHOES OFF.” 


Jack wanted to die; his marster workin’ him too hard. Every night he 
get to the chimney corner an’ pray. “Oh Lord, good Lord, forgive me for 
my sins, marster work me too hard; clap thunder on my head an’ bring 
me to glory.”” His wife always was after him about this. She said, “Git 
up! You always prayin’ to die, git up.”” So he always prayed like that to 
God. One time he say, “‘Oh Lord, here I is again. Gonna ask you in faith 
an’ grace to take me to heaven. Oh Lord, I want you to grant this.” So 
one time his marster wrapped himself in a sheet an’ surprise Jack in the 
fields. He say, ‘(Come on Jack, gonna take you to heaven.” Jack bowed 
down on his knees an’ cried, “‘Oh Lord, oh marster, I jes jokin’.’’ Then he 
run home as fast as he could an’ said, ‘“‘Shet dat do’, shet dat do’.” 
Pretty soon the marster comes an’ knocks on the do’. Jack says to his 
wife, ‘Tell ‘um I ain’t there.” So the marster knock, an’ the wife ast, 
‘“‘Who it is? who it is?” “Only the good Lord comin’ after John.” Jack 
was jes’ tremblin’ settin’ under the bed. So the marster knocked some 
more. The woman ast, ‘“‘Who it is?” The voice replied, ‘“Only the good 
Lord comin’ after Jack.” So Jack said, ‘“Tell him I ain’t here.”” The wife 


1 From Jackson, Miss. 
2 From Philadelphia, Miss. 
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said, ‘‘Good Lord, Jack ain’t here.”’ Marster said, ‘‘All right, Dinah, if 
Jack ain’t dere you'll do jes’ as well.” The wife said, ‘Yes, Lord, Jack’s 
here.” Then she turned to Jack an’ said, ‘‘Come on out from dat bed.”’ 
Jack said to his wife, “Tell him I’m puttin’ on my shoes.” His wife said, 
“Jest in a minute, Lord, jest in a minute, Lord, jest in a minute, Lord.” 
So Jack set down to put on his shoes, but he really slippin’ them off. 
The wife said, “Lord would you mind waitin’ a minute longer.”’ But by 
that time the marster was tired waitin’ an’ he bust through the door. 
Jack jumped out the window an’ marster lit behind Jack. The wife said, 
“Lord, you needn’t mind runnin’ behind Jack, he’s got his shoes off.” 


2. TOO MUCH TONGUE. ! 


Once upon a time a Negro during the time of slavery went down to tha 
pond and the pond was somewhat low, and a great big old turtle was lying 
out there on the bank. So this Negro happened to walk down there and 
found this turtle down there about the size of the bottom of a big tin tub. 
So the Negro says to the turtle, ““Good morning, Mr. Turtle.’’ Turtle didn’t 
say anything. The Negro repeated, “Good morning, Mr. Turtle.”” The 
turtle said, ‘Good morning, Mr. Nigger.’’ The Negro said, ‘‘My, Mr. Turtle 
I didn’t know you could talk.’ Turtle said, ‘“That’s what I say about 
you niggers, you talk too much.”’ So the Negro goes back to his house an’ 
tells old Massa about the turtle. He said, ‘““Massa, don’t you.know, I was 
down to the creek this morning, an’ there was a great big turtle on the 
bank, an’ he could talk.’’ Massa said, ‘‘Go way from here, Nigger, you’re 
just lying.”’ So the Negro said, ‘‘No, Massa, I ain’t lying this time, I went 
down on the bank an’ I found this turtle what kin talk.’”’ So Marster told 
him, “Gone away from here, Nigger, you know you're lying. You lie like 
a dog anyhow.” So the Negro said, ‘‘No sir, Marster, he can really talk.”’ 
So the marster said he would go down to see this turtle but if he didn’t 
talk he was going to beat him half to death. So both go back down to the 
creek and they found the turtle lying on the bank. So the Negro walked 
right up to the turtle and said, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Turtle.” Turtle didn’t 
say nothing. The Negro said, “I say, good morning, Mr. Turtle.” Turtle 
didn’t say anything. This time the Negro got scared. He said, ‘Please sir, 
Mr. Turtle, good morning.” Then he said, “‘Oh sir, Mr. Turtle, please say 
good morning.” Turtle wouldn’t talk. Marster took Nigger back to the 
house an’ like to beat him to death. After he got his beating he went on 
back to the creek. He saw the turtle again and said to him, ‘“‘Why didn’t 
you say good morning? You knew I was gonna get a beating if you 
didn’t talk.”’ Turtle said, ‘Well, that’s what I say about you niggers, you 
talk too much anyhow.” 


1 From Alabama. 
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3. LAZY JOHN. 
I. 

Ol’ colored man in slavery time he was lazy an’ wouldn’t work. He 
went to a fortune teller. The cook stole a ring an’ didn’t know what to do 
wid it. So she told Jawn about it. They traced the ring an’ the cook asked 
Jawn what mus’ she do wid dat ring. ‘““Now, Sofie, I tell you what you 
do.”’ “All right, Jawn, what was that?” “Today when you cook dinner 
you wrap the ring up in a big piece o’ dough an’ tho’ it to de gobbler.” 
So de cook done that. So the mistus went to Jawn to find out where was 
the ring. Jawn looked at the ol’ mistus an’ ol’ Marster an’ scratched his 
head. He said, “‘Well, ol’ Marster, you love dat gobbler pretty well, but 
you'll have to kill him fo’ your dinner fo’ to git dat ring.’’ So Marster 
went back home an’ killed the gobbler. When he killed him he cut de 
gobbler’s craw open an’ there was the diamond ring. That went all right 
an’ they asked Jawn to dinner. They set Jawn between them at their 
table an’ said that was all right, he was their nigger. Jawn eat his stom- 
ach full an’ went in de kitchen an’ tol’ Sofie, “Sofie, don’ you do dat 
no mo’.”’ 

An’ Jawn was such a liar dey had up a contest on two plantations. So 
de ol’ marster tol’ de other marster he had a nigger could tell him 
anything in the world he want to know. He said he would bet his wealth 
on Jawn. So when the contest come up dey had a coon in the box. So 
dat day at twelve o’clock when Jawn promised to tell them what was 
in the box he scratched his head an’ said, ‘Well boss, you got de ol’ 
coon at last.”’ An’ dey all bust out an’ laughed an’ turned de coon out 
an’ dat freed Jawn. So de boss wanted Jawn to go to work an’ Jawn 
took sick an’ Jawn stayed sick seven years. So the boss got hot. Jawn 
runned off an’ stayed hid seven years. His wife would cook his breakfast 
an’ his little boy would go to the haystack wid a bucket. He carried that 
bucket for seven years. So finally the boss watched the little boy. So the 
boy goes up to the haystack an’ says, ‘“Toot-toot-toot-y’ whoo-00-0-0-0. 
Rip-rip-rip-rip-a-toot-y’ whoo-o-0-0-0-o.’’ So the ol’ boss asked the boy 
what was he doin’. Boy says, ‘I’m takin’ breakfast to papa.’’ Ol’ boss 
says, ‘“Well, you teach me that thing when you take breakfast to your 
papa.’ The boy says, ““What you pay me?” The ol’ boss says, “‘I'll pay 
you a quarter.”’ So de boy said, ‘‘No, I don’t want that. Pay me a nickel.’ 
So the boss man learned both songs. So the boss went up to the haystack 
an’ called him an’ when Jawn see him he run. Boss get hounds and all 
his niggers on de place. Jawn had a road dat he wupped out wid his foots 
from the beginning to the end o’ the haystack. They tore the haystack 
down but Jawn was gone. So Jawn run till he come to a hole where 
a stump had been. He jumped in dis hole an’ a deer was in there. Jawn 


1 From Natchez, Miss. 
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pat the deer on the hip an’ he said tothe deer, ‘‘Ol’ gal, if you knew what 
was behin’ me you would go too.” The boss an’ his hounds run poor 
Jawn for many a mile an’ he went to the sea. He jumped in an’ swim 
across. Ol’ boss had a fice an’ his hounds. Ol’ boss on his boat an’ his 
hounds in the water, his fice on the boat. The hounds would bark an’ 
say, “How long he been gone?” And the hounds would answer him, 
“Seven long years.” An’ the little fice would say, ‘“That’s the facts, 
by Gawd, that’s the facts; that’s the facts, by Gawd, that’s the facts.” 
When they swim ‘cross they brought Jawn back, an’ when they got 
back they hid Jawn. Nobody knows what become of Jawn. And at that 
time I stepped on a pin; the pin bent an’ that’s the way the thing went. 


II.? 

White man had a nigger his name was Jack. This nigger let on he know 
everything. Wasn't a thing he didn’t let on he knew. Every night this 
man would talk to his wife. He’d say, “Y’know Jack, he’s a smart 
nigger, smartest nigger I ever knew.” One night he was talkin’ to his 
wife, and Jack he was eavesdroppin’. Man says, “Y’know, wife, the 
niggers are about done in de bottoms, I think I'll send em down to de 
new lands.”’ So nex’ day he goes to Jack an’ says, “Oh, Jack.” Jack 
says, ““Yassir, master.’’ ““What’s on fo’ t’day.”’ Jack says, “Well de 
niggers done pretty good in de bottoms, t’morrer y’gone send us to de 
new lands.”’ So de master said to his wife, ‘““Y’know, dat’s a smart nigger. 
I asked him today what I was gonna do, an’ he tol’ me jus’ what I tol’ 
you las’ night. Said niggers done so good in de bottoms gonna send ‘em 
to de new lands.” So nex’ mornin’ Master said to Jack, ‘‘Say, Jack, 
hitch up fifteen or sixteen wagons, I’m gonna send ’em to de grocery.” 
So Jack said, ‘““Yassir, master, I know ’xactly what you want.”’ So de 
man said to his wife, ‘“You know dat nigger’s a fortune teller.’’ So dey 
goes to town, an’ in town de master meets another plantation owner. 
So dis man had a barrel an’ dere was a coon in dat barrel. So Jack’s 
master said, ‘“Say, I bet you I kin tell you ’xactly what’s in dat barrel.” 
De other man says,“‘ Whut you bet ?”’ So de master says, “Le’s bet my 
plantation ’gainst yours.’’ So de other plantation owner says, “‘All right, 
my plantation ’gainst yours. Now whut’s in de barrel?’’ So de master 
says to Jack, “Come here, Jack.” Jack says, ““Whut you want, master?” 
Master says, ““Y’got t’ tell me whut’s in dis man’s barrel?” Jack says, 
“T got t’ tell you whut’s in dis yere barrel ?’’ De master says, ‘“‘Yes, or 
you're a dead nigger.’’ So de nigger commenced scratchin’ his head. He 
says. “Off it right now, cause de nigger’s wool gatherin’.”” So he couldn’t 
guess whut was in de barrel. He says to his master, “‘Send to town an’ 
git me twelve deck o’ cards.’’ Dey got him de cards. He tore open a deck. 
He wanted to whisper. He tear open another deck. He wanted to whisper. 


1 From Philadelphia, Miss. 
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Den he says, “‘Aha, o master, git me another twelve decks.”’ So he wanted 
to whisper. He tore open one deck after de other. Den he say, ‘““Well, oh, 
sen’ git me twelve mo’.”’ So he looked through eleven decks, den he fel] 
back against a tree an said, “Well, oh master,” an’ he shuk his head, 
‘“‘y’ caught de coon at las’.’’ De master won de bet an’ he said to de other 
plantation owner, “I tol’ you he could do it, I tol’ you he could do it.” 
Ol’ Jack he ups an’ says, “I could ha’ tell you when I fust cooked up 
here, but I only wanted to have some fun. I know dat was a’ ol’ racoon 
in dat barrel.”’ 


4. LIES TOO FAR APART.! 


A fellow had his lady along with him n’ they all went together. They 
prove everything by Jack. So this fellow said to the crowd, ““Today I 
shot a deer through the foot an’ head all at the same time an’ killed it, 
didn’t I do that, Jack?” So they asked Jack to explain how that 
happened. Jack scratched his head an’ said, ““Well, the deer was runnin’ 
an’ the hounds was chasin’. So the deer stopped to listen t’ see where 
the hound was an’ just then put its foot up to its ear. That’s when Marster 
shot him an’ the bullet went through the foot an’ through his head.” 
So when Jack an’ the master was by themselves, Jack said. ‘“‘Look here, 
Marster, I want you to get your damn lies closer together.”’ 


5. MASTER GONE TO PHILANEW YORK.” 


Marster left John in possession of his plant. He left instructions to 
John. John said, ‘“‘Yussir, marster, yussir, marster.’’ So the marster 
pretend he was goin’ to New York. After he left, Jack called all his 
friends in an’ said, ““Come on over an’ have a good time. Marster done 
gone to Philanewyork. He won't be back till next Javember.”’ So all the 
people on the plantation came to the big house. They danced and sang 
and ate everything an’ just had one grand old time. So the marster 
comes to the party all blacked up. Nobody knowed him. So John he 
would sing a song like this: 


“Turn your pardner roun’ an’ roun’, 
An’ bring her back home again to me.’ 


Den he would turn to somebody an’ say, “Oh marster, is that you? Oh 
marster, is that you ? Oh marster, is that you ? Oh marster, is that you?” 
Then he would go on: 


“Swing your pardner roun’ an’ roun’ 
An’ bring her back home again to me.”’ 


1 From Kowaliga, Ala. 
? From Philadelphia, Miss. 
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So ol’ marster he was dancin’ an’ he got all sweaty. He wiped his face. 
So this time John turned an’ sang, 

“Swing your pardner roun’ an’ roun’ 

An’ bring her back home again to me.” 


He turned around to his marster an’ said, ‘“Oh, marster done wiped 
sweat off his face.’’ So he kept on singin’ an’ dancing. The next time he 
turned round his marster’s face showed out clear. John said, ‘‘Oh marster, 
is dat you’. oh marster, is dat you! Ain’t dat you, oh marster ?”’ His face 
got whiter an’ whiter. He said, “Um gone!”’ 


V. PAT AND MIKE, THE JEW, THE NEGRO. 


I. SHOOTING GRASSHOPPERS. ! 

Pat an’ Mike seen a man with a shotgun on his shoulder in the woods, 
an’ they asked him what was that he had. He told’ em dat was a gun. 
So the Irishman said, “‘A gun-I think you say gun, didn’t you? I never 
have heard the name of a gun. What do you do with it ?’”’ So de colored 
man said, “I shoot game wid it.’’ The Irishman say, ‘‘Faith, Mike, what 
do you call game ?’’ He said, “Birds or anything like that.’’ So de colored 
man shot a bird an’ showed what he was talking about, an’ den dey 
wanted to buy de gun. Pat said, “How much you want fo’ de gun?”’ 
De colored man said, “One hundred dollars.’’ So each one paid fifty 
dollars apiece an’ got it. So one taken de gun an’ de other one walk 
behind huntin’ the game. So dey got wha’ some grasshoppers flew on his 
chest. Mike said, “‘I would shoot dem off,’’ but he beckoned to Pat wid 
his fingers. Mike said, ‘‘Pat, I’m gonna shoot.”’ So Pat shot an’ killed de 
grasshopper an’ Pat too. But he found de thigh of de grasshopper an’ 
hung him on his shoulder an’ left, an’ I left too. 


2. FOOLING GOD.” 

Two Irishmen went out in a boat, wanted to cross over. So they found 
a skiff. They got out and the wind began to rage. So they had to paddle 
like everything to keep from going over. So finally Pat decided he would 
pray to the Lord to save them from the angry waters. So he said, ‘Oh 
Lord, save us, oh Lord, save us, an’ I'll give you a bushel of dollars.” 
So Mike said, ‘‘Well, wha’ you gwine git any bushel of dollars to give 
God?” Pat said, ‘“‘Hush, I’m just tryin’ to fool him now.” 


3. DARKENING THE HOLE.® 
Mutt an’ Jeff found a bear hole. So Mutt waited for Jeff to go in. As 
Mutt was goin’ in the bear grabbed him from the outside. Mutt stayed 
in the doorway. Jeff cried out, ‘Hey Mutt, what’s darkenin’ the hole?” 
Mutt said, ‘You'll find out soon enough if I get away from here.” 


1 From Vicksburg, Miss. 2 From Natchez, Miss. 3 From Alabama. 
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4. ALL DRESSED UP AND NO PLACE TO GO.! 


They were arguin’ one afternoon on the sidewalk. Mike said to Pat, 
‘“‘What’s all this talk about heaven an’ hell? I don’t believe there is no 
heaven. I don’t believe there is no hell. I don’t believe any of that stuff. 
Why should a person worry about that ?’”’ Pat went home that afternoon 
an’ overloaded his stomach. Pretty soon he died of indigestion. Mike 
came over the next day to see his friend lyin’ in the coffin. All the people 
were sittin’ there. Mike began to laugh. People wondered at the wake, 
an’ pretty soon somebody asked him, “‘What’s the trouble ?”’ Mike said, 
“Oh, nothin’, only yesterday I an’ my friend Pat was talkin’ on the 
corner of heaven an’ hell, an’ he told me that there was neither heaven 
nor neither hell, an’ there was no need to make preparations for either 
place, an’ the part that tickled me was to see Pat lyin’ out all dressed up 
an’ no place to go.” 


5. MARE’S EGGS.” 


So dere was two Irishmen travellin’ th’oo de woods once, went to a 
country house an’ there was lots of pumpkins on the galley, an’ they had 
never seed a pumpkin before. So dey asked de colored man what was 
they, an’ he tol’ the Irishmen dey was mare’s eggs. The Irishmen said, 
“Faith m’ jedders, sell me one.’’ The man said he wouldn’t sell, an’ 
“if I sell you one it would be too high, you couldn’t pay for it.” Ol’ 
Irishman said, ‘Faith m’jedders, I'll pay you anything you want for it. 
I never seen a mare’s egg before.”’ So he sold it to him for two hundred 
dollars, — one pumpkin. Then he said, ‘‘Faith m’jedders, when he gonna 
hatch, this pony?” Told him when he git out in de woods an’ see the 
dogs smellin’ aroun’ a hollow stump just th’ow the pumpkin against the 
stump an’ the pony would run out. So when he hit the stump a rabbit 
jumped out. An’ he ran up on the rabbit an’ said, ‘“Ky-up, pony, ky-up; 
yea, mammy!’’ But he never git de rabbit. 


6. KNEE DEEP.” 


Two Irishmen goin’ ‘long, dey heard a bull frog under de bridge. Bull 
frog was hollerin’, “Knee deep, knee deep, knee deep.’’ An’ he had 
drapped his watch in de creek an’ de frog kep’ hollerin’, ‘‘Knee deep.” 
The other Irishman said to his chum, “If it ain’t no mo’ than knee deep 
I kin git it.’’ Just then the frog said, ‘“Chickenwaded, chickenwaded, 
chickenwaded.”’ So de Irishman said, ‘‘Well, if de chicken waded, well 
I kin git me watch.” Both went in; both were lost. 

1 From Natchez, Miss. 
2 From Vicksburg, Miss. 
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7. LIGHTING IS HELL.! 


Two Irishmen once was walkin’ out. Dey see the buzzard flyin’. So Pat 
says, “How you reckon flyin’ would feel?’’ Mike says, “Pretty good, 
let’s try it some time.’’ One day Pat gets up in a tree, way way up. He 
said, ‘Gee, it’s great up here!’’ Then he started wavin’ his arms. Pretty 
soon he began to lose his balance. Then he said, ‘Look out, here we 
coine.”’ He hit the ground hard and laid there for a long while. When he 
woke up, Mike said, ‘““Well Pat, how’s flyin’?” Pat said, ‘Flyin’ is all 
right, but lightin’ is hell!” 


8. THE GUILTY LOVER.! 


A woman’s sweetheart came to visit her in her husband’s absence. 
While they were in having fun in their conversation her husband after 
coming off duty came home. He knocked on the door. There wasn’t no 
rear exit to the house an’ he couldn’t get out. The loft being open where 
they stored things away she sent him in the loft an’ then made to the 
door to let her husband in. He bein’ one o’ those bad men come in, taken 
off his hat (fellow in the loft peepin’), taken off belt with pistol on it, 
untied big bandanna handkerchief from around his neck, an’ sat down 
at the table to eat. Before he began eating he ordered her to bring water 
to wash his face while he waited with his gun. Instead of the fellow in the 
loft goin’ to sleep he leaned over the loft an’ peeped over. She called on 
her husband to eat. The fellow in the loft overbalanced himself an’ fell 
out. He jumped right up an’ said, ‘““Oh, beg pardon, I just come in to 
return your saddle that I borrowed a few days ago.’’ The husband said, 
“I didn’t mind you using the saddle, pard, but you didn’t have to th’o 
it in so damn hard!” 


9. THE GHOST WALKS 


4 

A man once had a headlong boy. He sent him after cattle every day. 
So the boy take his own time about comin’ back; when he get ready to 
come back he come back. He had a graveyard to pass, ’n’ like, f’r in- 
stance, like he’s comin’ from off Rampart Street, moment he git to this 
street he come to de graveyard. So his father said to him, ‘‘Jim, you kin 
take as much time as you wanta, but I betcha the sperit gonna run hell 
out o’ you roun’ dat graveyard.”’ But de boy paid no attention. He take 
his time same as ever, an’ he come by de graveyard whenever he feel like 
it. Well, his father been tellin’ dat boy an’ tellin’ him. So one day he said 
to himself, “I’m gonna fix him. I’m gonna skeer him.” So he grabbed a 
sheet an’ wrapped hisself in it. So he goes down to meet the boy. He had 


1 From Natchez, Miss. 2 Same informant as group I, no. 4. 
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a monkey, an’ de monkey wrapped hisself in a towel an’ ran on right 
behind him. So de first tomb de man got to he stopped. De boy comes, 
sees him, an’ says’ “Oh, dere’s a sperit. Pa tol’ me de sperit gonna run 
me aroun’ here.’’ De ol’ man could hear him. He looked aroun’. De boy 
says, ‘“‘Oh, but dere’s two sperits, a big one an’ a little one.” So de ol’ man 
looked aroun’ an’ seen the other one on that end. Sure enough dat was 
de monkey. De ol’ man got scared den. De ol’ man forgot de boy den an’ 
tried to get by de monkey hisself in order to git home. De ol’ man git 
down off dat tomb an’ de monkey had him cut off between de tomb. 
So de boy hollered out, “Run, big sperit, little sperit git you, run, big 
sperit, little sperit git you!’’ De ol’ man gits home all out o’ breath. He 
fell in de do’ an’ his wife commenced workin’ on him. Dey had to send 
fo’ de doctors. So de ol’ man started explainin’ *bout de sperit he foun’ 
in de graveyard. Meanwhile de monkey comes in wid de towel. Den de 
ol’ man saw he had been skeered by de monkey. So he said, ““By God, 
you got a way o’ doin’ everything I do.”’ So he got a razor an’ shaved 
hisself. Den he run de back o’ de razor across his th’oat. Den he went off 
an’ watched de monkey. Sure ’nough, dat monkey took de razor an’ 
cut his head plumb off. So de ol’ man got rid of him. De ol’ man said, 


>»? 


“T tol’ you I git you. You never skeer me no mo’. 


3u.* 


John was a powerful bad boy, always in devilment. Eventually he 
got killed. His father grieved for him ‘cause they had to bury him off, 
he didn’t git to see him alive. So every night his father prayed to the 
Lord to see his boy again. He prayed, ‘“‘Oh Lord, if I could just see my 
son John one more time I'll be satisfied.” Everyday he went to the 
graveyard and prayed, ‘“‘Oh Lord, if I could just see my son John one 
more time I'll be satisfied; oh Lord, if I could just see my son John one 
more time I’ll be satisfied.’’ So some of the fellahs heard him. One fellah 
he thought he’d fix himself up. He got a robe, handkerchief, an’ sack 
like, an’ let on he was the man’s son. So the old man go down to the 
cemetery an’ say, ““Oh Lord, if I could just see my son John one more 
time I’ll be satisfied; oh Lord, if I could see my son John just one more 
time I'll be satisfied.” So the fellah come walkin’ up, walkin’ up. Nigger 
shuts his eyes when he pray but he open them once in a while. So he 
open one eye an’ see the ghost. He said, “Zat you?’ The ghost didn’t 
say anything, jes’ come walkin’ up an’ walkin’ up. The father said, 
“Gone back, I done seen you.” Ghost kep’ walkin’ up an’ walkin’ up. 
“Gone back, I tell you, I done seen you.” Ghost kep’ walkin’ up an’ 
walkin’ up.” Gone back, I tell you, — that’s how you come to be dead n’ 
in Hell now, — your damn hard headedness.” 


1 From Kowaliga, Ala. 
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IO. LIVE BEAR CATCH.! 


Thing was stealin’ the goobers. Bear had the goobers just eatin’ up 
the plantation patch. So one of the niggahs said, “Boss, if you'll give 
me that gun I’ll go down tonight an’ kill that bear.’’ So the boss said, 
“Aw, if I give you this gun you'll run away from the bear.” The niggah 
said, ‘No, boss, if you'll give me the gun I’ll sure git that bear.’’ So the 
boss let him have the gun, an’ that night the niggah goes down to the 
patch. He stayed there, waitin’ an’ watchin’ for him. After a while the 
bear comes an’ pulls up the goobers. The niggah tried to shoot the bear 
but he got so scared when the bear turned on him that he just ran. So the 
niggah reached the house an’ the bear was jes’ a little behind him. There 
they was, the niggah an’ the bear, the niggah an’ the bear. So he yelled, 
“Open the door, open the door. I’m a comin’.”’ So they called out to him, 
‘“‘What’s that bear doin’ jes’ behind you ?”’ Niggah said, “I decided I’d 
bring him alive.” 

II. SAGACIOUS JEW. 
a 

There were four Jews. So one o’ the Jews died. So dey all wanted to 
leave money in de grave. So each of the Jews said dey would give fifty 
dollars. So de first Jew gave his fifty dollars, an’ de second give his. Then 


the last Jew said, ‘“Here, boys, is a check for de whole amount,” an’ 
pocketed all de money. 


a1. 


There was a mighty ‘ristocratical Jew died. So Mr. Perkins heard of 
this ‘ristocratical Jew dying. They had to pay a high price to get him 
into heaven. Mr. Perkins said to the priest, ‘““Mr. Chairman, I move that 
we'll pay two an’ one half million dollars to get Mr. Harding into heaven.” 
The priest said, “It will all have to be paid in gold.”’ So they got the two 
an’ one half million an’ put it in his tomb. So a Jew said, ““Mr. Chairman, 
I move that I'll take all the cash n’ write out a check for the whole. Then 
you can pay the check to Jesus Christ for the purchase of our ’risto- 
cratical seat for Mr. Harding in heaven.” 


I2. COMING WITH THE DOGS.! 


They was a fellow he was a cripple, he couldn’t walk for seven years. 
So the dogs get to runnin’, tree a possum, an’ they have to carry this 
man down to the tree. So one day the dogs tree a possum. De boys all 
in de bed. So the ol’ lady say, “John, git up. Dem dogs done treed a 
possum. Boys, you have to pick papa up an’ take him down to the tree.”’ 
So they took the ol’ man down to the place where the dogs were. They 


1 From Kowaliga, Ala. 
* From Creoletown, La. 
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began cuttin’ on the tree. They got the tree nearly down. Directly some- 
thing come out o’ the tree. The dogs ran as fast as they could. The boys 
left an’ ran for all they were worth. So they come home an’ the mother 
said, ““Why, what’s the matter ?”’ They said, “Lord, mammy, something 
come runnin’ out o’ that tree. It got all our lights out an’ whipped the 
dogs an’ then we left.’’ Sothe ol’ lady said, ‘“‘Lord, Lord, chile, that won't 
do. We'll have to get ol’ Ned. Come on, let’s get um.” So they looked 
in another room an’ there was the father. They were all surprised. The 
mother said, “‘Why, when did ye get in ?”’ The ol’ man said, “Lord, chile, 
I come in wid de dogs.”’ 


I3. DOG DINNER. 
Fe 


Once upon a time there was a man he all the time had fresh meat. He 
had a large family. So one time he didn’t have no meat but he had a dog. 
He tuck that little dog an’ killed him, then dressed him up an’ brought 
him to the family. So the children all said, ‘“Father’s comin’ with some 
mutton, mutton, father’s comin’ with some mutton, mutton; one put 
on the pot, one put on the skillet, one put onthe..... ,? and such a time 
we'll have.’’ So the father said, ‘‘I’m sick, I don’t want no supper.” So he 
went to bed, just dying with laughter. So when they had all finished their 
supper one of the children said, ‘What must we do with these bones?” 
So the others cried out, “‘Give them to Retta.’”’ (the dog.) So they called, 
“Here Retta, here Retta.’’ The father called out to them, ““Needn’t call 
Retta, you done et him up.” So the mother said, ‘‘Puke it up children.” 


1 


Once upon a time a man had three daughters an’ one wife an’ a dog. 
So the man was goin’ huntin’ an’ the three daughters hollered, “‘Oh pops, 
bring me a rabbit.’”’ So the man went out, took his dog an’ killt him. Then 
he skin it an’ brought him back home. When he brought it back his wife 
an’ child were glad of the rabbit. So the wife cooked the rabbit an’ went 
to gi’n the chil’ a piece an’ et a piece. She give um first an’ they hollered, 
“Oh mother, gimme another piece.’”’ The mother said, “Oh your father 
got to have some.”’ He said, ‘‘No, no, gi’n to the chil’.’”’ So the chil’ got 
through with the bones an’ went to the dog hollerin’ for the dog father 
had killed, ‘“Here Rover, here Rover, hyeah.”’ And the father said, ‘“You 
fool, you done et Rover.” So mother said ‘Hawk it up, children, hawk 
it up.” 


1 From Tuskegee Summer School, Ala. 
? Word illegible in manuscript. 
3 From Plateau, Ala. 
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14. THE MAN WHO INVENTED FIRE.! 


Once upon a time men didn’t have fire. It was a long time before fire 
ever been invented. Man lived in another part of the country an’ didn’t 
know anything about fire. He was a blacksmith and made swords. When 
it was cold he piled leaves around the feets of his wife and baby to keep 
them warm. Fire jumped from his anvil and lit the leaves. He knew then 
he had invented fire. He called all his friends and told them he had 
invented fire. Then one day Bear came and took the baby. Bear doesn’t 
like fire. Mother came back from the woods and she didn’t know what to 
do. So she got some fire, put it in her hands and hunted Bear. Bear got 
frightened and dropped the baby. 

So he came across where Zebra lived telling about his invention of 
fire. He sold fire by coals. He killed deer and bees and hung these up in 
his cave. With the fire he learned to cook meat in his cave. So he invited 
his friends to a dinner. He showed how fire cooked meat. He told them 
all about how he had did. He told them about fishing and hunting and 
they came and stayed a long time with him and lived with him. Then 
they selected him as king and ruler. 


15. BIBLE AND SWIMMING.” 


Preacher had to go to work. So he got to the ferry and the ferryboat 
had started so he hollered and hollered at the ferryman. So the ferryman 
came over. The water was pretty high. The preacher said, ‘“What about 
crossin’ ?”’ The ferryman said, “All right, you can come, water’s pretty 
high though.” So the preacher got in the boat and the ferryman commen- 
ced to rowin’. So the ferryman was a powerful wicked fellow; he never 
went to church in his life. So the preacher said, “Brother, do you belong 
to any church ?”’ The ferryman kept on rowin’. He said, ‘“Nope, I don’t 
belong to any church.”’ The preacher said, ‘One quarter your life’s gone 
if you don’t belong to church.’”’ Then he said, “Do you ever read the 
Bible ?”’ The ferryman kept on rowin’. He said, ‘‘Nope, I never read the 
Bible.’’ The preacher said, ““That’s a pity. Two fourths of your life is 
gone.’’ So the ferryman kept on rowin’. The preacher said, ‘““Do you know 
anything about istronomy?’’ The ferryman kept on rowin’. He said, 
“Nope, I don’t know anything about istronomy.”’ Preacher said, ‘““Too 
bad, three fourths of your life is gone.’”’ Almost that time they done 
sprung a leak in the boat. The ferryman saw the boat was sinking and 
got him ready to jump. He said to the preacher, ‘‘Reverend, do you 
know anything about swimmin’?” The preacher said, ‘No, I don't 
know anything about swimmin’.”’ The ferryman said, “Damn if the 
whole of your life ain’t gone!”’ 


1 From Tuskegee Summer School, Ala. 
* From Kowaliga, Ala. 
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16. TEN-MILE BOOTS. 


Lady’s all dressed up an’ told a man to come by atta her in a chariot. 
All powdered up an’ devil came atta her in a chariot. An’ so she didn’t 
know who it was twil she got there. Got there, she commenced a cryin’ 
an’ devil's wife told her this was hell, this wasn’t no dancin’ hall. Lady 
commenced cryin’. Devil went an’ got his tongs. Had a little rooster 
crow when she would start, ““Coo-coo-coo-coo, that lady’s gone home,” 
Devil would come back. His wife told her that he had some boots that 
jump twenty miles. Told her to get um from out under the bed. She got 
um n’ commenced to jump an’ the devil’s wife got some corn an’ thowed 
it out at the rooster so it wouldn’t crow. Got th’oo eatin’ the corn an’ 
the rooster commenced to crowin’. Old lady was far away then and ol’ 
devil come an’ got the boots that would jump ten miles. By that time 
she was nearly home an’ he nare ‘bout caught up with her. By the time 
she got about home the ol’ rooster crowed, ‘‘Coo-coo-coo-coo, that lady's 
gone home.” The lady went in the house an’ got plenty of people an’ 
started playin’ an’ that shamed the devil away. 


17. HORSE STAY OUTSIDE. 


I.? 

Negro went to heaven by land. Went there an’ knocked on the door. 
St. Peter come to the do’, say,’’Who is that ?”’ Nigger say, ‘““This is me.” 
St. Peter say, ““You ridin’ or walkin’?”’ Nigger says, “I’m walkin’.” 
St. Peter says, ““Well, you can’t get in here les’n you're ridin’.’’ Nigger 
left; come on back down the road about five miles, meets up wid a 
white man. Say, “Mr. White Man, where you goin’’’ White man say 
“T’m goin’ to heaven.” Nigger say, ‘“You can’t git in dere walkin’. I just 
left dere.” Nigger say, “I'll tell you a way we'll get in dere.”’ Nigger 
say, ‘Let me be your horse an’ you get straddle me an’ I'll go ridin’ an’ 
carry you up to heaven; an’ you knock on de gate an’ Salt Peter ask 
you who you is an’ you tell him it’s you, an’ he gonna say, ‘Bof you all 
come on in.’’’ White Man says, “All right, get down.’’ White Man 
straddles the nigger, nigger goes runnin’ back up to heaven wid him. 
Rode him right up to de door. White man knocks on de do’. St. Peter 
say, “Who is dere ?’’ White Man say, “Dis is me.”’ St. Peter say, “You 
ridin’ or walkin’ ?’’ White Man says, ‘‘Yes.”’ St. Peter says, ‘“Hitch your 
damn horse outside an’ come on in.” 

II. 

Ol’ Brother Abraham Jasper he died. Well, he went to heaven as they 
say. When he got there they wouldn’t admit him. Old Salt Peter wouldn't 
let him in. Ol’ Abraham said, “Well, things ain’t here like I thought 


1 From Natchez, Miss. 
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they was. I’m goin’ back.’”’ So he met Ol’ Brother Horace Greely gwine 
to the same place he comin’ from. Greely said to him, “Well, hello 
Brother Jasper, wha’ you ben?” Brother Jasper said, “I just ben to 
heaven.” ‘“Well, what you comin’ back for ?’”’ Brother Jasper said, ‘“Well, 
ol’ Brother Salt Peter wouldn’t let me in. ‘‘ Brother Horace Greely said, 
“Well now, that’s too bad. Now I’m gonna work a plan to git you in. 
Well now, you just let me get on your back an’ when I get there I'll let 
on you're my horse an’ we'll both get inside the gates.’’ So Brother Horace 
Greely rode on Brother Jasper’s back. When they got to the gates ol’ 
Salt Peter said, ‘Whoa there, who’s there?” ‘“‘Brother Horace Greely.” 
Ol’ Salt Peter said, ‘Is you ridin’ or walkin’ ?’’ Brother Horace Greely 
said, ““Ridin’ on a horse.”’ Ol’ Salt Peter said, ‘“Hitch your horse outside 
an’ come on in.”’ 
18. NOTHING FOR THE NEGRO.1 

A white man, an Indian, and a Negro went up to the gates of heaven. 
Peter said to the white man, ““What do you want ?”’ The white man said, 
“T want to make a living.” “‘All right,” said St. Peter, ‘‘here’s pen and 
ink; go off and make a living.’”’ So the white man went off and he’s been 
making a living ever since. The Indian came up and St. Peter said, 
“What do you want?” The Indian said, ‘““Ugh-ugh, I want make heap 
living.”’ St. Peter said, ‘All right,” and gave him a bow and arrow. So 
the Indian went off and he’s been making a living ever since. St. Peter 
turned to the Negro and said, ‘“What do you want?’ The Negro said, 
“Nothing, I just came with the other two.”’ ‘‘All right,”’ said St. Peter, 
“take nothing, and go ahead.” So the Negro has had nothing ever since. 


19. CATCH HELL JUST THE SAME.” 


Two fellows had a conversation about heaven and hell and they 
decided to take the trip. And one went to hell and one went to heaven. 
He had to put out the sun and take it in, an’ he had to put out the stars 
and take them in; and he had to seat the angels and watch the throne, 
an’ pour out the water for it to rain, an’ when it stopped raining he had 
to pick that water up. The other one went to hell. He just had to stand an’ 
watch the fire burn an’ eat brimstone. So when they come back they met 
each other. So the one went to heaven asked the man what did he do in 
hell. He said he had a easy job; all he had to do was ketch the heat, eat 
brimstone an’ burn. And he said to the other man, ‘“What did you do?” 
He said, ‘Oh, I had a fine job, but I caught hell.”” The man said, ‘““How 
was that ?” He said, ‘“Well, I had to put out the sun an’ take it in; I had 
to put out the stars an’ take them in; an’ I had to seat the angels an’ 
watch the throne, an’ pour out water for it to rain, an’ when it stopped 
trainin’ I had to pick that water up, an’ I had no rest for myself.” The 
other man said, ‘“‘I’d damn rather be in hell than in heaven because you 
ketch hell just the same.” 


1 From New Orleans, La. 2 From Natchez, Miss. 
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VI. RIDDLES.! 


. Went over there in a lady’s yard, 


I seen a green fence; 

Inside the green fence was a red fence, 

An’ then a whole lot o’ little children. 
Watermelon. 


. Green and red, 


Got a whole lot of little fellows inside. 
Watermelon. 


. A whole lot o’ little white children playin’ in red. 


Teeth and tongue, or watermelon. 


. A green house trimmed in white and red walls, 


A heap o’ black children inside. 
Watermelon. 


. House set upon the hill, 


Green on the outside, 
Red on inside, 
Full of people. Watermelon, 


Red house, 
And white sets all around it. Teeth and tongue. 


. What is way up on a red hill with twenty two white horses ? 


Tongue and teeth. 


. Sixty white horses settin’ on a hill, 


Out came a red horse licked them all in. 
Tongue and teeth. 


. Little Nanny Etticoat, 


Little red petticoat, 
Longer she stands 
Shorter she grows. Candle. 


Green as grass and grass it ain't, 

White as snow and snow it ain't, 

Red as blood and blood it ain’t. 

Black as ink and ink it ain’. Blackberry. 


There were collected also a large number of smoking room riddles which 
are not republished here. They are of the two great types prevalent in this 
country: the type in which the humor consists in indicating a picture which 
has nothing to do with the sex act and capping it with a risque answer; and 
the type which proposes a sexual description and caps it with an innocent 
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White as milk an’ ain’t milk, 
Red as blood an’ ain’t blood, 
Black as ink an’ ain’t ink. 


_ White it is an’ snow it ain’t, 


Green it is an’ grass it ain’t, 
Red it is an’ blood it ain’t, 
Black it is an’ ink it ain’t. 


. Big in the bottom, 


Little at the top, 
Something in the middle 
Go flippity-flop. 


Two lookers, 

Two crookers, 
Four stiff standers, 
One switch-about. 


. Long legs, 


Short thighs, 
Bald head 
And no eyes. 


One head, 
One foot, 
Two sides, 
No stomach. 


. One top, 


Two ends, 
Four legs, 
No bottom. 


. Got one head, 


One foot, 
One body, 
Four legs. 


. Four eyes, 


Four legs, 
Four sides, 
Long stem. 
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Blackberry. 


Blackberry. 


Churn. 


Cow. 


Tongs. 


Bed. 


Table. 


Bed. 
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20. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


28. 
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Two straights and one crook, 
And a long handle. Pipe. 


Four legs, one tongue and one body, 
Goes to the water and never drinks. 
Wagon. 


Goes to the well, can’t drink, 
Goes to the creek, can’t drink, 
Goes to the barn, can’t sleep, 
Goes to the house, can’t lay down, 
Goes up and down the street, can’t walk. 
Wagon tongue. 


Go to work an’ don’t work, 

Go to eat an’ don’t eat, 

Go to rest an’ don’t rest. Tongue on a wagon. 
As I was walkin’ across the Basin Bridge, 


I met my sister Kate. 

I broke her neck, 

And drank her blood, 

Could you tell me what it is? Bottle of wine. 


. As I went over London Bridge, 


I met old dirty Jay. 
I cut his throat, and sucked his blood, 
And throwed his heart away. Bottle of whiskey. 


. As I was goin’ over London Bridge 


I met my brother Will, 
I cut off his head an’ sucked his blood, 
And threw his body away. Bottle of whiskey. 


27. As I was going down London Alley, 


I met my sister Sally, 

I broke her neck, 

And suck her blood, 

Left her in the alley. Bottle of whiskey. 


As I was goin’ across London Bridge, 
I picked up some chips and made a bench. 
How many could sit on it? More yet. 








30 


32 


33 


34 
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_ Went across old London Bridge, 
Met a heap of people. 
Some was nick, some was knack, 
Some was colored across the back. 
What was that ? A drove of partridges. 


. As was goin’ cross London Bridge, 
I met three different kinds of men. 
Some was brown an’ some was red, 
An’ some was black. Ants. 


31. On top the church steeple a crowd o’ people, 





All the same kind, 
Of my old straw kelly. 
Could you tell me what it is? Ants. 


. As I went into Talla Wacker, 
I met Corn Stacker 
I called Bone Backer 
To run Corn Stacker out of Talla Wacker. 

Man sent dog (Bone Backer) 
to chase bear (Corn Stacker) 
out of his cotton field (Talla 
Wacker). 


33. Green Morocco built a ship, 


Ww 


And in the ship her daughter lived, 

And if I tell her name, 

I would be to blame, 

And three times in the riddle I have told you. 
Ann. 


. The Queen of Sheba had a ship, 

An’ in it she placed a dollar; 

An’ to tell her name I’m not to blame, 

An’ I have tol’ you three times over. 
Ann. 


. As I was walking across London Bridge, 

I met a man. 

He drew off his hat 

And drew off his cloak, 

Now tell me his name. Andrew. 


36. As I was going down the lane 








I rode and yet I walked. “Yet I’ ts a dog. 
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42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


. Thousand eyes and no mouth. 
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Go off on Monday, 
Stay a week, 
And come back on the same Monday. 
Man had a mule named Monday. 


3. Man went across the river on a Sunday, 


He stood there two days, 
He came back on the same Sunday. 
How’s that ? Ditto. 


Twelve pears hanging high, 

Twelve men riding by. 

Each man taken a pear, 

And left eleven hanging there. Man’s name was Each Man. 


Love I sit, Love I stand, 

Love I wear on my right hand. 

I can see Love, 

Love can’t see me. A little fise (dog). When it died 
the man thought so much of it he 
had a pair of gloves and a whip 
and shoes and a chair made of 
the hide. The Dog’s name was 


Love. 
My belly is wood, 
My sides is leather. 
My nose is cold iron 
And useful in cold weather. Bellows. 
Riddlum-riddlum-rollick, 
Steel prick and leather bolics. Bellows. 


Has a soul (sole) and tongue and can’t talk, 
Eyes and can’t see. Shoe. 


What hasfiveeyesandcan’tsee? Pair of shoes. 


What hasfoureyesandcan’tsee? Mississippi. 


Sifter. 
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. I has not but one sister, 

She has not but one eye, 

She climbed the mountains high, high, 
day. She tread the waters knee-deep, deep, 
Poor little thing she has but one eye. 

Star. 


+. 
“I 


48. Ol lady Reet, tweet-tweet, 
She wade the water knee-deep, 
An’ clamb the mountain sky-high, 
An’ haven’t got but one eye. 
Sun. 


49. Had a little sister, Peep-peep, 
She clamb the mountain high, high, 
And when she got up there 
She didn’t have but one eye. 


Moon. 
50. Hitchy-hitchy hanging high, 
, Over the kitchen door. 

died | Sun. 

it he 
whib ; 51. What’s up? 
de of | The sky. 
was 


The house is full of it and you can’t see it. 


The wind. 


un 
N 


53. House full, 
Yard full, 
Can’t catch a bowlful. 
' Smoke; Sun. 





54. The whole world full, 
And can’t catch-a cup full. 
Sun. 


55. What goes up an’ never goes down? 
Smoke. 
56. Round as a biscuit, 
Busy as a bee, 
Prettiest little thing 
I ever did see. Watch. 


. Round as an apple, 
Shaped like a cup, 
All the king’s oxen 
Can’t pull it up. 


un 
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Round as a biscuit, 
Thick as a mole, 
Whole Mississippi can’t fill it up. Sifter. 


Hicky-more, Hicky-more, 

On the keen kitchen door. 

All the king’s horses, all the king’s men 
Can’t drive Hicky-more, Hicky-more off the 
keen kitchen door. Sun. 


Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall. 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 

Couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty back there again. 
Egg. 

Titty-tat went to town, 

Tore her pretty gown, 

All the needles in the town 

Couldn’t sew Titty-tat’s gown. Egg. 


What goes all around the house and just makes one track ? 
Wheelbarrow. 


Go all the way round the house, 
Don’t make any track. Smoke. 


4. What goes to the mill every morning and don’t make no tracks? 


The road. 


. Set in the corner at night. 


Go all over the house in the day. Broom. 


Work all day, 
Set up in the corner at night. Pair shoes. 


Go all day long, 
And set up in the corner with his tongue hanging out. 
Shoe. 


Fight and scratch all day, 
Set up in the corner all night. Card for carding wool. 


All over the pasture in the day time, 
Sits in cupboard at night. Milk. 








~Y 
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Goes all over the hills and hollows, 
And comes back home and set up in the safe. 


Milk. 
Goes all day, 
Comes in at night, 
Sits on its head. Tacks in your shoes. 


What goes to church with you upside down an’ anywhere else ? 
Tacks in your shoes. 


. What turns n’ don’t move ? Milk. 


. Up the hill and down the hill, 


And yet never stand still. Road. 


. Always moving while standing still. 


Clock. 


. What is it from house to house and never come in ? 


Road. 


. Run all the time an’ never git tired. 


Stream. 


. One thing behind another an’ never catch up. 


Man shoving a wheelbarrow. 


. What is it goes to the water often and never drink ? 


Bell on a cow. 


. What goes to the branch and drinks and don’t drink ? 


Cow and bell. 


. Somepin’ hol’ water an’ water don’t hold it. 


Rag. 


. Something that is most used and least thought of. 


Dish-rag. 


. In the woods cryin’ time, 


I made my master many a dime. Fiddle. 


. What is this ? 


Called white, 


Calls white out of white ? A white man calling a white dog 
to get a white cow out of white 


cotton. 















35. Whitey in whitey, 
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Whitey took whitey, 
Run whitey out o’ whitey. Variant of above. 


A white somepin’ 

Took a white somepin’ 

Run a white somepin’ 

Out o’ a white somepin’. Variant of above. 


. Whitey told whitey to drive whitey out of whitey. 


Variant of above. 


Whitey went upstairs, 

Whitey came downstairs, 

Left whitey upstairs. A white hen went upstairs, laid a 
white egg and came downstairs. 


. Mrs. Black went in black, 


And come out, left white. Black hen went in a hollow log 
and left a white egg. 


Over water, 

Under water, 

Don’t touch water. A man in a boat carrying a 
clothes basket on his head. 


A lady was walkin’. She was under water; water was on each side 
of her, an’ water was overhead. 

A lady was walkin’ across a 
bridge. She had a bucket of 
water on her head, and one on 
each side. 


One moonshiny night as I sat high, 

The bells of heaven struck eleven. 

My heart did ache, 

My limbs did tremble, 

To see the hole the fox did gravel. 

He and her were to get married. 

They fell out. He sent for her 
to meet him at eleven. He dug 
her grave, but she got there 
before him. She was scared and 

van up a tree. So she made this 

viddle and told it at dinner. 

His name was Fox. 
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93. Seven sot, 
Six sprung, 
From the dead the living come. Bird sat on a dead tree and laid 
her eggs. Six birds hatched. 


Seven sot, 
Seven sprung, 
Outlived a living room. Seven pottages. 


94. 


—- 


g5. Six sot an’ seven sprung, 
From the dead the living run. Whale eggs in a horse head. 


96. Hollow all day, 
Hollow all night, 
ws “ Never stops hollowing. Hollow log. 
ars. 
Crooked as a rainbow, 

Teeth like a cat, 

Guess all your lifetime, 

You can’t guess that. Briar; Blackberry vine. 


97’. 


’ log 





| 98. Open like a barn door, 

Shut like a bat, 

Guess all your lifetime 

You can’t guess that. Umbrella. 


go. Open like a barn door, 
Ears like a cat, 


wn 
_. 
=~ 
ou. 
@ 


Ss a ; ae 
. = Guess all your lifetime 
t of y , 
You couldn’t guess that. Overcoat. 
€ on 
100. The man that-made it never used it, 
The man that used it never saw it. 
Coffin. 
101. How many feet has forty sheep, a dog, and a man? 
Two. 
‘ted. , ; 
peu 102. Riddlum-riddlum ranty pole, 
din Half ass and no hole. Ham of a hog. 
5 
here 
and 103. I washed my face in water 
this Neither rain nor run, 
ner. I wiped my face on a towel, 
Neither wove nor spun. Washing in dew; dried by the sun. 
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104. I heard a lot of noise. Guess what it was. ) 
A gnat in a rail of a fence 
picking a splinter out of a 

redbug’s toe. 


105. What’s the smallest thing in the world ? 
A pimple on a red bug’s ass. 


106. A nickel and a dime was sittin’ on the fence, 
The nickel fell off, 
Why didn’t the dime fall ? Cause it had more cents. 


107. A man with no arms shot the boid, 
A man with no legs went to git the boid, 
A man with no eyes saw the boid, 
A man with no clothes put it in his pocket. 
That's a damn lie. 


108. Why is a doity rug is like a bad boy? 
Dey bot’ need a beatin’. 


109. Why is it an elephant never go visiting ? 
Always has to carry his trunk. {| 


110. Heard of a man, 
He married over a hundred times, 
But he still not married. 
Could you guess who that is? Minister. 


III. Patches on top o’ patches. Chimbley or an onton. 


112. As I was going to St. Ive, 
I met a man with seven wives, 
Seven wives, kids, cats, dogs and all, 
How many was going to St. Ive? 
One. 


113. If an egg comes down the river fifty miles an hour, 
Where it come from ? Chicken’s ass. 


114. Through the rock, 
Through the reel, 
Through the mistress’ spinning wheel, 
Through the sheep shank bone, 
Such a riddle was never known. 
Maggot in a bone. 
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. I went out in the fiel’an’ found somepin’. It wasn’t flesh an’ it wasn’t 


meat, an’ still I kept it till it walked. 
Egg. 
Riddy, riddy, I suppose, 


Many a nose. Briar. 
Flies high, flies low, 
Got no feet, but it wears shoes. Duck. 


What’s blacker than a crow ? His feathers. 


Them hat got eyes ain’t got no head, 
An’ what got head ain’t got no eyes. 
Needle an’ pin. 


. One man took it upstairs. 


Fight men couldn’t bring it down. 
A needle. Eight men couldn't 
find tt. 
Live on each end, 
Dead in the middle. A man flowin’. His horse ts 
alive, the plow’s dead, and the 
man is alive. 


. What is this ? 


Only two back bones, 
A thousand ribs. Track. 


. Hard on the edge, 


And soft in the middle. Bed. 


. Black and white, 


And read all over. Newspaper. 


. If a pitcher artist was upstairs, 


Which would he rather draw first ? 
His salary. 


. When is a house like a bird ? When it has wings. 


. Met my two brothers. 


One stopped to speak to me, 
And one went on. Two bees. One stung me, one 
went on. 
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. Tippy Tippy Upstairs, 
Tippy Tippy Downstairs, 
Don’t mind, Tippy Downstairs will bite you. 


Wasp. 


29. You ain’t got it, 


I4I. 


142. 





But if you had it, 
You wouldn’t take nothin’ for it. Bald head. 


. What’s often behind a star? A policeman. 
. Where’s the heart of a cabbage. In the head. 
. What kind o’ dog has no tail ? Hot dog. 

. What is narrow face Virginia ? Chicken. 


. What is the weakest man in the Bible ? 
Moses, because he broke all the 
ten commandments. 
. What is this ? 
Pitty pat, pitty pat, 
With his mouth in his tail. Duck playing in the water. 


. Hear the story of theempty box? Nothing in it. 


7. Ever hear the story of the bed? That's where you lie. 


3. Once it was green an’ a-growin’ 


Now it’s dead an’ a ro’rin’. Violin. 


. Which side of the jug is the handle on? 
Outside. 


. Goes up unready (with difficulty) 
Comes down ready. Wall paper. 


Why is a lady so much like an automobile ? 
Because you have to get a license. 


Why is a lady so much like an umbrella ? 
Answer missing. 
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. Why do a lady love a wheel ? 
Because a wheel has a heap o’ 
spokes, represent a lot o’ men. 


. What is the difference between a woman and a dollar ? 
A dollar goes from hand to hand; 
a woman goes from man to man. 


5. Where can happiness always be found ? 
In the dictionary. 


. How can you make a tall man short ? 
Borrow money off of him. 


. Hey Newt, you stack o’ bones, 
Pull off that stack of hay. A man with a straw hat on. 


. Up the hickory and down the pine, 
I bust my old breeches behind. 
A little boy, he clamb the tree and 
burst his breeches. That's how 
he told his mother. 


. Why do they put manure aroun’ corn? 
Why does corn grow where they put manure to it ? 
Because it gets down there and 
wants to get away from that 
sweet perfume. 


. What’s the difference between a bad boy and a stamp? 
You lick a bad boy with a stick, 
and stick a stamp with a lick. 


51. What’s the difference between a piano, a president, and a soda- 


cracker ? 

Piano is toned high, president 
is high toned, soda-cracker- 
that’s for you to chew. 

. That stick you? 
What stick you? A pin. 


. Who’s a cat? A kitten. 


54. What does it take to make a man? 


A boy child. 


5. I see buzzards up town this morning on sale. 








Buzzards “‘sailing’’ in the atr. 
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156. Ever seen a man shave twenty times a day? 
Barber. 


157. On yesterday I gone to the Post Office. A lady takes out her glove 
and went right into a man, a-boxing. Why didn’t I stop him? 
I saw a sign “Letter Box.” 


158. What is the world’s greatest puzzle ? 
Work —’cause you never works it 
out until you die. 


159. Not in the sky, not in the woods, 
Not on the earth, not (knot) on a tree. 
Knot. 


160. God kin put somepin’ on you an’ can’t nobody take it off you. 
Sin. 
161. Which one of your grandmother’s or your mother’s hens ever 
laid the longest ? 


My mama's dead hen always laid 
the longest. 


162. The hardest word in Jackson. Spell it. 


It. 
163. Think of a number, 
Double it, 
Add four to it, 
Halfen it, 
Take away the first number you thought of. 
Now I tell you your answer. It. 


164. Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Jews, 
Name it with two letters, 
I'll give you a pair of shoes. It. 


165. Spell hard water in three letters. Ice. 


166. Spell ‘‘blind pig’’ with two letters. 
PG. 


167. What make a chicken lay an egg? 
Cause it can’t stand it up. 


168. Why can’t a secret be told in a cornfield ? 
Too many ears. 


169. What make a dog curl his tail ? 


So the fleas can’t loop de loop. 
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Why is a empty house like a house full of married folks ? 
Because there isn’t a_ single 
person in tt. 


. What’s a groundhog ? Sausage. 


. Sisters and brothers I have none, 


But this boy’s father is my father’s son. 
He was the father of the boy. 


. Something walking down the street, 


Three legs, two arms, a head, two eyes, a nose, and a mouth. 
What is it? 
Ol man with a stick. 


. What walks on four legs in the morning, 


Two at noon, 

Three in the evening ? A man. When he is a baby he 
crawls; when he is grown up he 
walks on two feet; when he is an 
old man he uses a cane. 


. Two legs sat on three legs, 


Up jumped four legs, 

And grabs one leg. Man sitting on a three legged 
stool; up jump a dog and 
grabs ham on the table. 


. How can a man, his wife and two sons, get across the river if the 
boat only carries one hundred pounds and the man weighs one 
hundred pounds, the woman one hundred pounds, and the boys 
fifty pounds each? 


One. The two boys go across. 

Two. One boy comes back and 
gives boat to the woman. 

Three. The woman takes the boat 
across and gives it to the other 
boy. 

Four. Other boy crosses over and 
gives tt to the boy. 

Five. The two boys cross. 

Six. One boy goes back and gives 
the boat to his father. 

Seven. The father goes across and 
gives tt to the other boy. 

Eight. The boy returns for the 
other boy. 

Nine. Both boys cross. 
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How can a man, a goose, a fox, and some corn get across the river 
if he can only take one at a time. 
One. He takes the goose. 
Two. He come back’n get fox. 
T’ree. Take goose back. 
Four. Get corn. 
Five. Come back after goose. 


If you had a goose, a fox, and a bunch of corn to take across the 
river, an’ couldn’t take but one at a time, which would you take 
across first ? 

Take goose first. 


If you had a real fat hog an’ sold’ um for fifty dollars, then you had a 
poor hog, what would that come to ? 
Corn. 


Two friends went agether. One friend told the other, ‘“‘Give me one 
dollar and I'll have as much as you.” The other one said, “‘No, you 
give me a dollar an’ I’ll have twice as much as you.’’ How much did 
they have? 
One had seven dollars, the other 
had five. 


. Went in a grocery with a dollar bill. The man said he couldn’t 


change a dollar bill for five cents worth but he could change a five 
dollar bill for five cents worth. Why was that ? 
The grocer had a two and a half 
dollar gold piece. 


. If you owed me a dollar an’ fifteen cents an’ I didn’t want no 


~ 


nickels or copper cents what would you give me? 
Nine dimes and a quarter or 
three dimes and four quarters. 


. If I had twenty sick sheep and one died, 


How many are left ? 
Nineteen. 


. If rain was falling and you got five cents a drop what would it fall 


into a shower ? 
To the ground. 


. What is the difference between an old dime and a new copper cent. 


Nine cents. 


. Why is a paper dollar more valuable than a silver dollar ? 


When you put tt in your pocket 
you double it, and when you 
take it out it’s in creases. 
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VII. TOASTS. 


. Between m’ fingers an’ thumbs, 


If I don’t drink it all I’ll save you some. 


. Up to my lips and down to my toes, 


Here’s the way many a gallon goes. 


. Once upon a time 


A goose drank wine 

On a sweet potato vine; 
Monkey played de fiddle 
On de sweet potato vine. 


. Two potatoes in a pot, 


Make a hungry no-count bow-legged nigger fight. 


. Who was there when I was born ? 


Big black nigger with a derby on. 


. Apples and oranges, 


Peaches an’ grapes, 
Huggin’ an’ kissin’ 
Is no disgrace. 


. If you love me like I love you, 


No knife can cut our love in two. 


. Remember A, remember B 


But first of all remember me. 


. Ducks in the mill pond, 


Geese in the ocean, 
Boys can’t marry 
Till the girls take a notion. 


Ol’ Maria, you’re the girl that I admire, 

Down where the watermelons grow. 

If your pants get loose just button up the slant (?slack), 
Down where the watermelons grow. 


I had a old horse 
His name was Jack, 
I rode his tail 

To save his back. 


. I was born in a backyard, 


Suckled by a bear, 
I got nine sets o’ jaw teeth 
An’ three coaches of hair. 
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VIII. SPIRITUALS. 


3° 
I’m gonna stay in the church of God 
Till I die. 


I’m gonna stay on bended knee 
Till I die. 


I’m gonna walk the king’s highway 
Till I die. 


i 
Oh ye Christian sinners, sinners, 
What ye gonna do when the Lord sound his trumpet ? 
Gonna run, 
Gonna run, 
Gonna run, 
To my Lord. 


Oh ye Christian backsliders, backsliders, etc. 
3." 

When I get done toiling, 
My work will be done; 
When I get done toiling, 
My work will be done. 


In m’ heart, 
In m’ heart, good Lord, 
Feel spirit movin’ in my heart. 


My head got wet in the morning dew, 

An’ the mornin’ stars was a witness too, 

I looked at my feet (hands) an’ it looked so new, 
Feel spirit moving in my heart. 


1 


He got the whole world in his hand, 
He got the whole world in his hand, 
He got the whole world in his hand, 
He got the whole world in his hand. 


1 Near Tuskegee. 


2 Nebo, 


Alabama. 
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He got you an’ I in his hand, etc. 
He got the preachers too in his hand, etc. 
He got the sinners too in his hand, etc. 


0,7 
It’s me, me, oh Lord, 
Standin’ in the need o’ prayer, 
It’s me, me, oh Lord, 
Standin’ in the need o’ prayer. 


7:" 
Steal away, steal away, in-a-heaven, 
Steal away, steal away, in-a-heaven, 
Steal away, steal away, in-a-heaven. 
Hope I'll join the band. 





My mother stole away, in-a-heaven, etc. 
My brother stole away, in-a-heaven, etc. 


8.) 
f Seek, seek, seek, an’ ye shall find, 
Knock and it shall be open. 
Ask and it shall be given, 
When the love comes twink-le-ing (trinkle-ing) down. 


Brother, you ought to been there, 
Brother, you ought to been there, 
Brother, you ought to been there, 
When the love comes twinkle-ing down. 


Mother, you ought to been there, etc. 


Oh, my brother, you ought to been there, etc. 
9. 

You hyeah dem(dose) lambs a-cryin’, 

You hyeah dem lambs a cryin’, 

You hyeah dem lambs a-cryin’, 

Go shepherd feed-a my sheep. 


1 Near Tuskegee. 
* Tuskegee. 


_* 
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My head got wet in de midnight dew, 
Go shepherd feed-a my sheep. 

An’ the mornin’ stars was a witness too, 
Go shepherd feed-a my sheep. 


You hyeah dem lambs a-cryin’, etc. 


10. 
I wants to be ready, 
I wants to be ready, 
I wants to be ready, 
Walk in Jerusalem just like John. 


John said the city was just four square, 
Walk in Jerusalem just like John, 

An’ I declared I’d meet him there, 
Walk in Jerusalem just like John. 

I wants to be ready, etc. 


I never forgit dat day, 
When Jesus washed my sins away. 
I wants to be ready, etc. 


I believe one day when I walked in line, 
I heard a little whisper and seen the one. 
I wants to be ready, etc. 


zz.* 
I wants to meet m’ mother 
When I die, when I die; 
I wants to meet m’ mother, 
When I die, when I die. 


I wants to shout salvation 
As I fly, as I fly; 
I wants to shout salvation 
As I fly, as I fly. 


I wants to meet m’ mother, etc. 


28. 
Run away, run away, 
Run away, run away, 
Ain’t gonna see you any more. 


2 Near Tuskegee. 3’ Plateau, Ala. 
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Cry some more, cry some more, 
Cry some more, cry some more, 
Aint gonna see you anymore. 


Don’t do dat, don’t do dat, 
Don’t do dat, don’t do dat, 
Don’t idle your time away. 


53." 
Down by the river side gonna lay my burden down, 
Down by the river side gonna lay my burden down, 
Down by the river side gonna lay my burden down, 
Oh Lord, down by the river side gonna lay my burden down. 


Ain’t gonna study no more (six times) 
Oh Lord, gonna lay my burden down. 


Gonna meet my mother there, etc. 
Gonna meet my father there, etc. 
Gonna meet Jesus thee, etc. 





14.} 
Oh Lord, thy will be done. 





Our father who art in heaven, 
Our father who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. 

} Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done, 

Oh Lord, thy will be done. 


Oh Lord, oh Lord, thy will be done, 
Oh Lord, oh Lord, thy will be done, 
Oh Lord, oh Lord, thy will be done. 





Give us now our daily bread, 
And forget not our trespasses, 
Deliver us from all temptation, 
Oh Lord, thy will be done. 


1 Plateau, Ala. 
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15.1 

Ain’t we some angels of Jesus, 
Ain’t we some angels of Jesus, 
Ain’t we some angels of Jesus, 
Surely he died on Calvary. 
Calvary, Calvary, 

Calvary, Calvary, 

Calvary, Calvary, 

Surely he died on Calvary. 


Makes me sorry to think about Jesus, etc. 


16.! 
God’s gonna bring your sins before you, 
Some o’ these days. 
God’s gonna bring your sins before you, 
Some o’ these days. 


God’s gonna call this world into judgment, etc. 
God’s gonna set the world on fire, etc. 


I’m gonna walk an’ talk wid Jesus, etc. 


ny 1 
17. 


Oh the Lord he heard me pray. 


Take my Lord away, Lord away, Lord away, 
Take my Lord away, 

Not a mumble-in’ word did he say, 

Never said a mumble-in’ word. 

Not a word, not a word, 

Not a word did he say. 


They mocked my Lord. 

They led him from pole to pole, pole to pole, pole to pole, etc. 
Look how they done my Lord, etc. 

Well they wupped him all night long, etc. 

Well, y’ ought-a be a child o’ God, etc. 


18. 
I’m gwine tell my Lord, 
I’m gwine tell my Lord, 
When I go home. 


1 Plateau, Ala. 
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I’m gonna tell him "bout my ups an’ downs, 


I’m gonna tell de Lord when I go home. 


I’m gonna tell Him how you do me here, 


I’m gonna tell him how you do me here, 
When I go home. 


I’m gonna tell him all about it, 
I’m gonna tell him all about it, 
When I go home. 


19. 
Git on board, little childrun, 
Git on board, little childrun, 
Git on board, little childrun, 
D’y’s room for many more. 


The gospel train is landin’, 

Oh come an’ git your ticket, 

Room enuf in heaven for many more, 
Oh come an’ git on board. 


20. 
I’m tell my Lord when I go home, 
I’m tell my Lord when I go home. 
I'll tell him "bout my ups an’ downs, 
I'll tell him ‘bout my ups an’ downs. 
Tell him ’bout my trials too, 
An’ tell him ’bout my trials too. 


If Jesus be wid me there, 
If Jesus be wid me there. 


at.* 
Look away, look away in Bethlehem, 
Little childrun, look away, look away, 
Look away in Bethlehem. 


I am a child of God, 

I know it for myself, 

Look away, look away, 
Look away-a in Bethlehem. 


1 Informant states that this song arose due to the fact that when slaves 
had meetings they had always to be on the lookout for their masters. 
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22. 
TAKES A HUMBLE SOUL TO JINE THIS ARMY. 


Oh, rain, oh, rain, 

Oh, Lord, send it down. 

Takes a humble soul to jine us in de army of my Lord. 
Tabakes a obedient soul to jine, ect. 


23." 
SLAVE SONG FOR RELEASE FROM WORK. 


Rain, oh rain, oh rain, kind Saviour, 
Rain, oh rain, may the Lord send it down. 


24. 
Pray, childrun, pray, 
Childrun, I am a soldier, 
I am a soldier. 


Um a soldier, 
Follower of de lamb. 


Believe, childrun, 
Believe, childrun, 
Believe, childrun, 
I am goin’ home. 


25. 
DESE BONES GONNA RISE AGAIN. 
All o’ these bones, these bones of mine, 
These bones gonna rise again. 


Y’ talks about Sally, an’ ye talks about Jane, 
But dese bones gonna rise again. 


Death is a man that do not flatter, 
Kills both white, black, yellow an’ mulatto, 
These bones gonna rise again. 


Come along sister, wit y’ ups an’ downs, 
De Lord’s gonna meet you on de half way groun’, 
These bones gonna rise again. 


1 Informant states that slaves caught singing this song by their overseers 
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Y’ comes to my house an’ y’ drinks mah tea, 
You goes to Sister Sally’s an’ you talks about me, 


But dese bones gonna rise again. 


Ever since that I have been truly born, 


Hit been a hard task for me to carry the Lord’s work along, 


Dese bones gonna rise again. 


Some comes cripple an’ some comes lame, 
But here ah comes in m’ Jesus name, 
These bones gonna rise again. 


Although ah’m not allowed to hold up m’ Jesus name, 
But he gonna pay us all off on de Resurrection Day, 
Dese bones gonna rise again. 


Hyeah we playin’ gwine roun’ de ring, 
We may be killed but we'll rise again, 
These bones gonna rise again. 


The white folks won’t ‘low us to hold up Jesus’ name, 
But we all will shine at the Resurrection Day, 
These bones gonna rise again. 


An’ I went out de weeds, 

I looked roun’ mongst de flowers, 

I saw one up an’ I saw one down, 
All w’ut’s up is gotta come down, 
An’ all w’ut’s down gonna die again, 
Dese bones gonna rise again. 


26. 


You must be born again, 
You must be born again, 
Your soul’s forgiven an’ you are set free, 
You must be born again. 


27. 
Sometimes I’m both tossed an’ driven, 
Nowhere to rove, 
I heard of that city called heaven, 
I’m strivin’ to make it my home. 
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My mother is dead an’ gone, 

My father still walkin’ in sin, 

My sister an’ brother won’t own me, 
But Jesus will take me in. 


I am bound for the promised land, 
I’m bound for the promised land, 
Oh who come an’ go wid me, 

I am bound for the promised land. 


Jesus my all to heaven is gone, 
An’ whom I hopes upon, 

I'll bid farewell to ever I fear, 
An’ wipe weepin’ eyes. 


28. 
I am a stranger here below, 
A wanderer through dis land, 
An’ how I was made to suffer so, 
I cannot understand. ; 
It seems de Lord would have it so, 
But, master, oh how long. 





29. 


Pray, pray tel the spirit comes, 

The Lord will hear you pray, i 
Pray, pray tel the spirit comes, 
The Lord will hear you pray. 





Moan, moan tel the spirit comes, etc. 


Bleed, bleed, tel the spirit comes, etc. 


30. 


Takes an humble soul 
To jine us in dis arm ———y, 
Takes a prayin’ soul, 
Takes a prayin’ soul, 
To jine us in this arm ——— y. 























Negro Folk Tales from the South. 


31. 
PATEROLL SONG (PATROL SONG).! 


Oh, run nigger, run, 

The pateroll’ll ketch you, 
Run, nigger run, 

It’s almost day. 


Run for your soul, 
My Lord some day give in hand, 
Run, run, run. 


When I sot out for to seek my Lord, 
I left this world behind, 

All glory, glory, hallelujah; 

Pray, pray, pray, my Lord, 

Pray, oh pray, pray, pray, my Lord, 
Oh, glory, glory, hallelujah. 


Oh, ain’t dat a good thing, 

Pray, pray, isn’t dat a good thing, 
Pray, childrun, pray, little childrun, 
Oh, ain’t dat a good time, 

Hallelu, hallelu. 


IX. PLAY SONGS. 
= 
I’m in some lady’s garden, 
Do, do let me out. 
I’m in some lady’s garden, 
Oh, pray, pray let me out. 


I’m in some lady’s garden, 
Run, run, run, run, 

I’m in some lady’s garden, 
Do, do, do let me out. 


2. 
J UBA. 


Juba dis an’ juba dat, 
Juba killed de yaller cat. 


1 From Vicksburg, Miss. Informant born in Monroe, La. 
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MODERN WITCHES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By REv. JOHN R. Crossy, D. D., Pu. D. 


That within sixty miles of materialistic Pittsburgh, side by side with 
the most aggressive forms of evangelical Christianity under the very 
shadow of the largest Normal School in the Keystone State and within 
ten miles of the birthplace of the Governor of Pennsylvania, there should 
flourish, with all the traditional accompaniments of Devil’s Sabbaths, 
broomsticks and black cats, wicked godmothers and magic spells, witch- 
craft in all its mediaeval glory, seems almost incredible to the prosaic 
American public in this year of grace 1927. Yet, such is the sober fact. 

Indiana County, in the State of Pennsylvania, is the home of immi- 
grants from many lands and possesses the distinction of being the abiding 
place of the Russian Sect of Thondrakians or Paulicians, an evangelical 
Armenian Sect who have retained for centuries a religion compounded of 
primitive Christianity, oriental mysticism and mediaeval superstition 
that is probably unique in religious and social history. This sect, in the 
palmy days of the early church, threatened to be the dominant power in 
Western Christendom. They were the direct ancestors of the Bulgars, 
Albigenses, Anabaptists and numerous prereformation anti-catholic sects 
that at one time threatened to overrun Europe. Crushed by persecution 
and almost annihilated they maintained an isolated and precarious 
position in Armenia and Southern Russia until a final blast of orthodox 
persecution drove them across the ocean to seek refuge in a new land. 

Economic conditions have prevented their being touched by any 
efforts of Americanization; distrust engendered by centuries of persecu- 
tion and their hatred of all forms of Orthodox or Catholic Christianity 
hold them aloof from the generality of their fellow countrymen. It has 
been my privilege in the course of my social and religious work in the 
County to win as much of their confidence and friendship as can perhaps 
be attained by one of an alien race. I doubt whether their ingrained 
Slavic secretiveness and inherent hatred of alien ideas and customs will 
ever allow them to be fully assimilated by their adopted country but 
compulsory education, freedom from persecution and a certain clarity of 
intellect may possibly, in the course of years remove their most striking 
anachronisms. 

I am fortunate in being admitted to the friendship, and to a certain 
degree, the confidence, of, I believe, the only surviving professional witch 
in the State of Pennsylvania. I say “professional’’ advisedly. We have 
other witches who possess a certain reputation as gifted amateurs, but 
my friend, Marie Kountzik, stands alone as the undoubted queen of the 
Thondrakian fraternity. 

She lives alone in a small hut or shack on a wooded spur of the Allegha- 
nies together with her familiar spirits, the orthodox black cats, a raven 
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of Satanic appearance and diabolic habits, and a small flock of goats. 
The house is filled with herbs, charms and the implements of her pro- 
fession, and is not unnaturally avoided as far as possible between the 
hours of sunset and dawn by the more timid members of the community. 
In appearance she belies her profession, being a middle-aged woman of 
decidedly comfortable aspect, a pleasing manner, and not without good 
looks. Be that as it may, there is a firm and unshakable conviction among 
her compatriots that she has entered into a definite contract with the evil 
one and that in this she has followed the example of her female ancestors 
for untold generations. There is a general belief that her father and the 
father of her own children was the devil himself, or, if not, at least one of 
his subordinates, and this is in the interests of spiritual discipline 
heartily encouraged by the lady herself. Her own family were retained in 
Europe, apparently in case the supply of Black Art practitioners should 
run short in the Caucasian provinces. 

It is interesting to note that certain other members of the sect — the 
“Elect Ones’’— are permeated with the Spirit of Good, and are incarn- 
ations of the Divine Essence. We have here an interesting modern form 
of what may be called ‘‘Material Manichaeism”’ and I have not the least 
doubt that this form of superstition is a survival of the dualistic beliefs 
of the early centuries, which formed the principal grounds for the persecu- 
tion of the sect in the sixth and seventh centuries. One of the reasons for 
the wholesale emigration was that they were persecuted for practising 
magic by the Russian Orthodox Church as late as 1808. 

It is the general impression that regular gatherings of the initiated for 
the practice of magical rites and the worship of the Evil Principle take 
place with every accompaniment of black ritual and diabolical surroun- 
dings. I am unable to vouch for the truth or falsehood of this rumor but 
it is a brave Thondrakian who leaves his home when the Satanic in- 
fluences are reported to be abroad. The witches are reported to assume the 
forms of animals, generally black, and to be restored to their original 
shapes at the rising of the sun. The gatherings are popularly supposed 
to be illuminated with a candle made out of human fat, which renders the 
celebration invisible to all except initiates. This belief is probably of 
common origin with ‘“The Hand of Doom” which as all good students of 
folklore will remember was the dried hand of an executed criminal 
grasping a candle made of human fat and had the singular property of 
paralyzing every one within the circle of its beams. It was used with 
great effect in the ‘“Ingoldsby Legends’’, if any one reads them in the 
present day. 

I have collected numerous legends of personal power of the ‘‘Black 
Witch” but can only advance one concrete instance from my own observa- 
tion. This particular case is so reminiscent of the fairy tales of my youth 
that I hesitate to record it in the columns of a sober magazine. In the 
course of my duties my attention was called to a seven year old child of 
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Thondrakian parentage. It was about half normal weight, mentally 
defective, and a case of generally retarded development. The story given 
me in all seriousness by the parents was as follows: 

At the ceremony of ‘“Naming’’ on the seventh day after birth, all the 
members of the sect within visiting radius assembled for the usual 
festivities but a formal invitation was not sent to the local sorceress, 
At the height of the ceremonies the outraged priestess appeared, accom- 
panied in due form by her black cat and other familiar spirits. Removing 
one of the child’s garments, she informed the horrified company that 
the child would wither away, but not until they had had the trouble of 
rearing it to maturity. The parents naturally did not consider that any 
medical attention or parental care could avail against the spells of the 
enchantress and allowed the child to grow up at its own sweet will in a 
room that was practically sealed in order to avoid the entrance of wander- 
ing evil spirits. I was able to impress them with the conviction that 
my magical powers were even stronger than those of the local practitioner. 
By insisting on the free admission of the beneficent Spirits of Fresh Air, 
the drinking of milk from a magic cow, and the child’s sleeping in the 
open air while wearing an extemporized amulet, white magic overcame 
black, and the child is improving daily. Before I could convince the 
parents that the treatment would succeed, I had to use magic in the form 
of a threatened visit to the penitentiary to persuade the witch to come 
with me and remove the spell. At my suggestion, the old lady burned the 
cap she had taken from the child and I compelled her to drink the ashes 
in a cup of blessed salt and water. This greatly impressed the community 
and appears to have had an excellent effect in moderating the activities 
of the enchantress. 

As usual, I find the bewitchment cannot take place unless the enchant- 
er has in his or her possession something that is actually the personal 
property of the subject of the experiment. I was informed by the witch 
that she could only cause death if she utilized a portion of the hair, nails 
or skin of the victim. 

The practice of sympathetic magic enters the lives of this curious 
people to an extent that I have only seen equalled by the animistic tribes 
of British India and the fetich-ridden nations of the Dark Continent. 
There is no department of ordinary life that has not its appropriate spell; 
no action is undertaken without consulting the unseen powers. The 
amazing thing is that it is absolutely distinct from their religious practic- 
es, which are a simple form of primitive Christianity. The sect was 
undoubtedly of mixed Christian, Manichaean and Gnostic origin, and the 
conciliation of malign influences and the belief in the malificent power 
of the Evil One have crystalized from a philosophical and religious aspect 
into a definite cult of the malignant physical attributes of nature. A 
similar transition can be seen in the worship of Eblis by some of the 
Moroccan tribes although they still remain outwardly orthodox followers 
of the prophet. 
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They do not, curiously enough, seem to practice the almost universal 
custom of destroying an image of the victim and expecting corresponding 
wasting away or disease on the part of the subject. This is probably due 
to their ingrained horror of image worship. The general procedure 
appears to be that if you desire your enemy to become lame, first steal 
(the lack of knowledge on the victim’s part is essential) one of his shoes or 
socks, then fill it with hot coals or dip it in scalding water every night, 
at the same time removing your own shoes and stockings. On the seventh 
day, you take the stolen object to the witch who retains it until the 
treatment is effectual. A similar practice can be applied to any part of the 
body. This custom seems to be extremely popular, and is presumably 
efficacious, as the enchantress’s hut resembles a clothing store and I 
suppose there must be some results to justify the continued faith. 

A sure method of removing barrenness is to eat a preparation of milk, 
honey and eggs prepared in the presence of the witch by the mother of a 
family of seven who has never lost a child. The idea of the food being 
prepared by the fertile mother is clear enough, but I cannot see the 
connection of the milk, honey and eggs. I remember, however, that the 
Hindu women of Northern India used to offer these articles to insure a 
safe delivery. In view of the probable Persian origin of the sect this might 
be an explanation. 

The cure of jaundice by dressing the patient in yellow clothes, and 
the cure of stammering by the use of dried grasshoppers are interesting 
examples of homeopathic magic, and are, I believe, direct importations 
from southern Russia. These practices are common over the whole of Asia. 

The time-honored custom of sprinkling fresh blood over a newly 
planted garden and of mixing blood with the seeds before sowing is also a 
general practice among these people, and is as old as the first sacrifices of 
primitive man to the gods of fertility and increase. I have seen a father 
send his son suffering from hemorrhage of the nose to bleed over the 
corn patch in order to fertilize the crops. Another method is the piling of 
large round stones in the center of a field presumably to encourage the 
spirit of emulation in the growing potatoes. This and similar customs 
exist over the whole of the Old World but I have not previously met with 
it among the immigrants to this country. It is closely akin to the practice 
of placing stones at the foot of the breadfruit trees in some parts of 
Melanesia. 

A married woman is not allowed to work in the fields or gardens until 
she has become a mother on the well-known homeopathic principle that a 
fruitful woman must exercise a sympathetic influence on the growing crops. 

Charms for the cure of all kinds of diseases are innumerable but appear 
to be general to all the primitive races of mankind and can be found in 
any book dealing with primitive folklore. The following, however, appear 
to be Thondrakian specialities: 

Tocure a swelling — make a lump of bees wax of the same size and shape 
as the tumor and place it in the sun. As it melts the swelling will disappear. 
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This may be akin to the popular method of charming warts as practiced 
both in Europe and among the New England farmers. The peculiar part 
of it is that in many cases it produces successful results though how faith 
can cure boils is beyond my comprehension. One of the most curious 
examples of sympathetic magic is the bathing the eyes of opthalmic 
patients with broth made from the head of a hawk and the wearing of 
hawk’s or eagle’s feathers as a charm for the same purpose. I have not 
come across this practice in either my reading or travels. The connection 
of thought is, however, perfectly clear. 

Wearing the eye stones of a fish in a bag around the neck as a protection 
against cramp in swimming is also easily understandable. The climbers of 
toddy trees in Southern India wear amulets prepared from the hands and 
tails of monkeys from the same association of ideas. 

White or albino cattle and poultry are believed to bring good luck 
and material prosperity both to the farm and the family. There is some 
connection between this belief and the influence of the waxing moon. 
Coops of white poultry are placed in the fields during the month of the 
harvest moon. This is probably a direct survival of the Babylonian 
custom of considering all white cattle and poultry as sacred to the moon 
and to the gods and goddesses of the crops and harvest. 

The practice of making a rude image of grass, decorating it with rags 
and throwing it into running streams in order to produce rain is a well- 
known charm common to southern Europe and the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor. 

The belief in demoniac possession is general and well marked. This is of 
three kinds and seems to be closely connected with the tradition of the 
“evil eye.’’ All epileptics are possessed by the devil and immediately 
after and during their seizures are credited with supernatural powers. 
Prophecy and oracular gifts are their exclusive prerogative and come 
directly from the Spirit of Evil. Even the witch or wizard has no control 
over these cases, although they may act as the interpreter of their ravings 
and the mouth piece of the spirit. The witch may, in addition, definitely 
curse or afflict her enemies with an evil spirit. This may take the form 
of mental or bodily disease. All nervous or hysterical ailments are due to 
this cause which can only be expelled by the exorcisms of the “Elect 
Ones”’ or the consent of the sorceress. Women are possessed by both good 
and evil spirits at the time of childbirth and it is due to the result of the 
combat between them that she has an easy or difficult delivery. The 
disposition of the child depends also upon the issue of this struggle. 

The “Evil Eye” is possessed by all deformed persons, negroes and 
childless widows. They do not use the ‘“‘horns’’ but wear amulets fashioned 
from the wish bones of birds. This seems to me to be of exceptional 
interest in view of the well-known superstitions with regard both to 
certain birds as luck bringers and the use of the wish bone as a “luck’’ 
amulet. 

Dreams are interpreted according to regular rules by the ‘““Elect Ones” 
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and the witches. There is, I am told, a book of dreams and charms which 
together with a variety of the ‘Key of Truth” forms their religious and 
ethical manual. Up to the present, I have not been allowed to see it but 
as they recognized extracts from the Armenian “‘Key of Truth” I presume 
it is in that language. 

They have in their possession a number of charms for various diseases 
brought from the old country, many of them being of considerable 
antiquity. The one I was privileged to examine contained the names of 
various devils and a short prayer in Armenian. It was a specific against 
poverty but appeared to have lost its efficacy on alien soil. 

I have recently discovered that each member of the sect has an esoteric 
or secret name which is apparently never used. Whether this is a relic of 
the early days of the sect or connected with magical rites, I cannot say. 
I think that one name is given at the ‘“‘Naming”’ ceremony and the 
esoteric name at the adult ordinance of baptism. One of the questions in 
the “‘Key of Truth” reads, ‘“By what name do ye desire to be called 
according to the Gospel and not with a fabulous (magical) name?” 

I find in a fifteenth century manuscript of the ““Key of Truth” the 
following extract which gives an interesting light on the way witchcraft 
has combined with their primitive Christianity: 

“In this way (form) does the evil one enter into his chosen ministers, 
and endow them with the perpetual power of Ahriman (Evil) as permitted 
by the Holy One until the sifting at the Last Day. First, aserpent; second, 
a raven; third, monsters (hordoj) (this may also mean a white calf —see 
supra); fourth, wild beasts. These must be endured as tyrants in the 
flesh and cannot be driven out by good works and prayers.” 

This is necessarily an imperfect account of some of the more general 
beliefs of this most interesting community and whether we look at them 
with horror or interest depends upon the point of view. It is however 
interesting to consider that less than three hundred years ago these 
beliefs were paralleled or surpassed in the minds of our own ancestors. 
These ideas or their equivalents were ingrained in the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts and the English of the seventeenth century. It was only the 
other day that we read of the exorcising of a possessed woman and the 
expulsion of a demon in one of the largest cities in the Western States. 
The ‘“‘good luck”’ amulet is still worn by thousands of twentieth century 
bridge players. The South still clings to the rabbit’s foot. A potato in the 
pocket still cures rheumatism. The rain-maker is still a recognized pro- 
fession among farmers in the Middle West. While we smile with intellect- 
ual superiority at these believers in mediaeval myths, let us consider the 
exact distinction between the educated woman who refuses to walk under 
a ladder or sit thirteen at table, who rubs her hand for luck on the should- 
ers of the hunchback of Monte Carlo and Marie Bashtivitch who cradles 
her babies beneath the shadow of an oak in the hope and belief that, 
absorbing its virtues, they also will grow strong and sturdy. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


FOLK BELIEFS OF THE SOUTHERN NEGRO. By Newbell Nile Puckett. Uni- 

versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1926. $ 5.00. 

This book is a presentation of what the author terms ‘‘mental antiques” 
from the crannies and nooks of Negro life in the southern United States, 
Mr. Puckett is convinced, after many years of association with southern 
Negroes, that the beliefs represented in his book are to be considered as ‘“‘but 
outward manifestations of a well-nigh inscrutable Negro soul.’’ A Southerner, 
his opportunities for gathering his material have been wide, and he has 
learned the existence of the protective coloration which the Negro utilizes so 
effectively to disguise himself from the Whites. ‘“My peep behind the curt- 
ains (of the Negro’s mind) has destroyed for me the fable that ‘the Southern 
white man ¢horoughly understands the Negro,’ and has opened my eyes to the 
importance of objective study as a means of establishing more cordial re- 
lationships.”’ 

The approach to this presentation is of a genetic nature. He attempts to 
unravel the strands which indicate the origins, African and European, of 
the ancestry of the people whose lore he is studying before he gives us the 
‘“‘mental heirlooms’’ which the Negro slave preserved for his white master. 
Although he refers to a large amount of literature, some of the more important 
sources on West Africa are missing, and it is to be feared that his presentation 
of the cultural situation in West Africa is thereby made less effective. Thus, 
we find that the Negro manifests ‘‘shortsightedness, indifference, and dis- 
regard for the future, .... traits common not only to Africans and many 
Negroes, but to almost all undisciplined primitive peoples.’’ That the West 
Africans, further, are ‘‘mostly in a confused state of transition from the state 
of purely nomadic savagery to that of settled agriculture”’ is, as a statement 
of the case, unfortunate, to say the least. Yet some of his suggestions, such 
as the derivation of Voodoo from the védu of the Ewe, or goober (peanut 
from guba, an African word for the ground-nut, are interesting. He clearly 
recognises the paucity of African survivals to be noted in this country, which 
is important. And he has gone thoroughly through the folk-literature of the 
American Negro and the publications of African lore, and gives us a good 
discussion of the correspondences which are found. Unfortunately, he at- 
tempts to relate American Negro music to African, relying on the wellworn 
arguments of Talley, Krebheil, and others, arguments which von Hornbostel 
has shown to be of little value. 

His discussion proper starts with a consideration of burial customs, of 
ghosts and witches. The mourning customs, the lore of the graveyard, the 
giving of gifts to the dead and the decoration of their graves, ‘‘ha’nts’’ and 
other supernatural troublesome visitors, and beliefs concerning witches are 
touched on. He believes that many of the customs of burial and mourning are 
directly related to similar customs from West Africa, that excessive flattery 
of the dead and ‘‘the more profound display on the part of the women”’ for 
instance, are paralleled by certain Ibo customs. Whether this is the case or 
not is difficult to say, — certainly much more research into the setting of the 
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American Negro customs than is given in this book, and more intimate 
knowledge of the implications of the African customs referred to would be 
essential before such an assertion might be authoritatively made. 

His next consideration deals with Voodooism and conjuration. The import- 
ance of photographs as representing the person, the use of love charms, 
talismans, the prevention of conjuration, and the curing of those who have 
been conjured are some of the points on which data are given. The origin 
of the voodoo cult and the nature of the much-discussed but little-known 
voodoo festivals is presented. Again, this is related to Africa, and is it here, 
I suspect, that Dr. Puckett makes a case that is less open to attack than 
elsewhere in his book. The history of the voodoo cult is reasonably well 
known (it is given in this work) and, in the form it has flourished in the West 
Indian islands, a form not unlike that of the South of this country, many 
African survivals have been established as being present. And why not? 
Voodoo has, from its inception, been under the ban, and has been practised 
in the greatest secrecy. Is it strange that here the purest form of African 
customs, those which had been tampered with least by the white man, 
should survive ? One would wish for more adequate information as to the 
action of the cult than descriptions of a few voodoo ceremonies such as the 
one witnessed and reported by a reporter ‘‘of the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat,”’ but there is much suggestive information given in spite of the 
deficiency of detail. 

The matter of positive control-signs (minor charms and cures) and nega- 
tive ones (taboos) is also taken up, and this is followed by a discussion of 
prophecy and the significance of omens. The discussion of folk-medicine is 
most interesting: the use of herbs and charms together makes for a melange 
that offers fascinating possibilities for the study of social psychology. Cures 
ate given for numbers of diseases; rheumatism, backache, chills and fever, 
sore throat, ‘‘fallen palate’ (thought to be the cause of sore throat sometimes, 
and cured by pulling up the “‘palate-lock”’ quickly, twisting the wisp of hair 
tightly and tying with a string), toothache, colds, earache, and numerous 
other ills, ranging from gun-shot wounds to the foot ‘‘gone to sleep.’’ All of 
these are traced as to their origin wherever this is possible, and many of the 
remedies we see are no more than of English or other European origin, — 
a further manifestation of the remarkable tendency of the Negro to assimi- 
late new cultural elements found by such students as Miss Scarborough and 
Professor von Hornbostel. 

The book ends with a chapter on Christianity and superstition; a study 
in acculturationis attempted through a consideration of the African survivals 
present in Negro religion. Outside of such elements as the presence of charms, 
of emotionalism in religion, the frenzy characteristic of African religious 
practises (yet also of those of other primitive peoples), it is difficult to see 
that much of a case for African elements in American Negro religion can be 
established. The author is far more successful when he traces the transfor- 
mation which White beliefs and religious customs have undergone as a result 
of the slavery situation of the American Negroes. 

Dr. Puckett has expended a great deal of effort and painstaking devotion 
on the collection of his material, and has attempted to validate the mani- 
festations of the innate Negro soul which he believes are shown in the Ameri- 
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can Negro customs as in those prevalent in Africa. I hardly believe that he 
succeeds in doing this last, but that he has collected a valuable amount of 
first-hand material from his informants, there can be no doubt. One might 
only wish there were somewhat fewer actual beliefs and superstitions given 
in his work; or, (perhaps it might be better to say) that any continuation of 
his efforts might be directed toward a fuller presentation of the entire cul- 
tural setting of some of the beliefs with which he is dealing, a method, one 
feels, which cannot but clarify the significance which they hold for those to 
whom they are of the greatest importance, the people who believe in them. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS. 
Northwestern University 
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